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the concept to individual differences 


Implications of Genetics sini We tities Danes ee Go 


- ) on the basis of the study of twins, to 
for | svchologyv lescribe interindividual variatior 
- oP behavioral trait as due to the sum of 


John L. Fuller and W. Robert Thompson genetic and environmental variance. In 

the latter case, the interaction between 

Behavior Genetics. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 19 Pp. 5 renetic and environmental factors is re 
garded as absent Actually, such an 

/ é 1 ERNST CASPAI teraction is usually taken for granted 


most experiments involving physical 


traits. Indeed, it is generally agreed that 
The ser wuthor, Full nior staff reached certain degree of maturity i corn strain producing a high yield in 
mem f the Roscoe B. J kson Me Iruittul me questions trequently LTIS¢ one locality would not be expected 
morial Laboratory at B Harl by a combination of the problems con a high-producing strain in another 
Wai Hi \ nin I ited \ I sciences As I S CALlIL\ | he ime reas ng ip 
WIT } Decame nierested im genet il pplicauiol I genetic knowledge t plied to behav oral characters 
and | pent more than Lozen ¥ questions of behavior is concerned, the plies that the optimum conditio 
the Jackson Lal tory im possibility of such an approach was sug ipbringing. learning, and psychologic 
{ion th J P 5 {if Togeth [He gested early especially by the familia development ire not necessariiv ident 
have é tten a Manual of Dog Testing concurrence oO! a nul er ol psycholog cal tor different genotypes i for dit 
Techniques (195¢ nd Fu } cor cal con s it this field of endeave erent individuals 
ited } hat ? g nas t he ) een § ewh ess \ irther difficulty in c ) 
net {} l \ Re ew oO n IT I s therefore a fortunate between geneticists ind svchologists 
Psychology Thomt ? 0” { event I these ithor have decides has rise tre he was i gene 
thor Profe P / g to colle he er val f this cists carry out their research, which is 
i evan Unive f fire | . & hneid review { critically d t 1 tur reflected } the content | i¢ 
Ve He 1 Ci 1go PhD nd < clarify the mayor ! sconceptions whicl genetics texts Ceneticists have tr 
ipter nN ] he} wor mS mp have so tar retarded progress tne beginn ng een pr irlly teres ed 
n and Roe’s Behavior and Evolutio1 A 1 or tactor among these miscor n the nature of the genetic eria 
Th eviewer, Caspari, is Professo f ceptions is the ancient nature-nurture ind this work has led first to the de 
Biology at the University of Rochester controversy. For the geneticist there is velopment of the chromosome theory of 
ind Chairman of it department of B no d ficulty here He uses such phases heredity ind more recently it the bik 
logy Hi h I I PhD from Cottingen nN S gene de fermine the norm i rea chemi il level to the identiication 
1933, and he wrote the chapter on thi tion of organisms on the environment. the genetic material with DNA. At a 
genetic basis of behavior in the Simp or the phenotype is determined by botl evels and throughout the times. fron 


son ind R el »b im 1958 He has been lene ind environment, W hile it is gen Mer del Ss work on peas to De merec 





Fellow in the Center for Advanced erally acknowledged that these state- vork on bacteria and Ber s exper 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences and ments are accurate as far as physical ments on viruses, the primary method 
has been active in promoting rese } characters are concerned, and even with of research in genetics has been th 
in genetics in other way respect to the behavioral repertoire study of recombination. In studies of 


which differentiates the different spe- this kind, genes with incomplete ex 
Ww" N two fields have developed in cies. some behavioral scientists still pression (called ‘leaky’ by the microbi 


dependently of each other and seem to feel uncomfortable in applying geneticists) and genes whose expression 


is influenced by the environment are in- 
convenient to work with, and geneticists 
have therefore usually excluded them 
from their work. This accounts for the 
fact that in genetics texts the ‘norm of 
reaction’ is usually mentioned early in 
the book, while in the remainder only 
genes with good expression are chosen 
as examples, thus giving the impression 
that genes with variable expression are 
a rare exception. The evidence presented 
in the present volume seems to indicate 
that genes with variable expression are 
involved in the 
tion of behavior. 


frequently determina 


| ee differences in behavioral 


characters seem to be rarely depend- 
ent on single Mendelian genes. Patho- 
logical conditions, such as phenylketo- 
best 


characters, however, 


nuric 
Most 


dependent on the collaboration of sev- 


idiocy, are the examples 


seem to be 


eral genes, and polygenic inheritance is 
unfortunately, briefly and inadequately 
treated in most genetics textbooks. The 
original literature has largely appeared 
in places where the psychologist inter- 
ested in genetics is unlikely to look 


e.g., in agricultural journals. There ex- 


ist, however, powerful and sophisticated 
methods for analyzing quantitative in- 
heritance and interpreting it in mean 
ingful terms. It is for this reason that 
the third chapter of the book, Experi- 
mental Methods in 
is of particular value. It 
fundamental 


Behavior Genetics, 
describes the 
phenomena of polygenic 
inheritance, introduces such fundamen- 
tal concepts as heritability, and dis- 
cusses the effects of inbreeding. Ot great 
importance is the point that polygenic 
nheritance, affecting a character in- 
volving a threshold, may be easily mis 
taken for segregation of a single Men 
delian gene. 

The need for a critical analysis of the 
rationale and the methods of quantita- 
tive genetics and of human genetics is 
borne out in the material on behavior 
genetics, particularly in respect of hu- 


man behavior, which is critically re- 
Here 


many 
cases suggestive, but many of the con 


viewed in Chapters 7, 8, and 9 


the material is abundant and in 
clusions in the literature are apparently 
based on the analysis of families and 


the use of correlations between parents 


SOS 


and offspring and between sibs. As 1s 
pointed out in Chapter 4, these meth- 
ods must be used with extreme caution 
In this material, there frequently ap- 
pears a tendency to analyze the data in 
terms of single genes, to ask for the 
dominant or recessive expression of the 
gene, or to ask for the number of genes 
where inheritance 


involved polygeni 


has been recognized. These questions 


are not of fundamental interest from 
the point of view of behavior genetics 
If the book itself to 


the topics treated in the main body, it 


would restrict 
would be of great value and timeliness 
lhe first four chapters are devoted to 
a discussion of genetics, with particular 
emphasis on those aspects which are of 
importance to the student of behavior 
and which are not adequately treated 
elsewhere. The main part discusses sys- 
tematicalls 
the field 


erature 


our present knowledge 


the old as well as the new lit- 


Studies of animals, of 


higher 


insects and humans are reported. The 


presentation is clear, fair, and critical 


and the connections and interrelations 


between different methods of work and 
different approaches are 
The book is 
importance to workers in the field 


it may be expected that it will 


clearly out- 


lined therefore, of great 
and 
arouse 
the interest of scientists presently en 


gaged in other fields 


# addition to this major contribu- 
tion, the authors raise the question of 


the problems with which behavior ge- 


Ma- 
terial pertaining to this aspect of the 


netics will be faced in the future 


book is widely scattered throughout the 
The last 
deals specifically with problems of 
mediate 


chapters. chapter, however 


interest, which seem to be 
bound to give us a deeper insight into 
than did 


the questions with which earlier investi- 


the genic control of behavior 


gations were concerned: dominance or 


} 


and the 
of heredity versus environment in the 


recessivity of genes, influence 


determination of condi- 


psyvc hologic il 
tions 


It is 


that genes act primarily on the control 


generally assumed at present 


of metabolic reactions, particularly via 


enzymes. The implication for behavior 
genetics is that in some way the meta- 
bolic 


reactions controlled by the genes 


influence behavior. It is that 


this direction of research should link up 


apparent 


with the rapidly developing field of psy- 
That 


proach is feasible is shown by 


chopharmacology such an ap 
the bio 


phenylke 
tonuria in man and obesity in the mouse 


chemical-genetic analysis of 


More complex situations may prevail in 


other to be 


that 


instances, and it is 
this field 
become an active area of 
should be added on the 
relation of the endocrine control of be 


hoped 


will in the near future 


investigation. 


some words 


havior to genic action. In principle, two 


ways can be imagined in which 


genes 


may control this influence 
be an effect 


there could 
on the structure and func 
tion of the endocrine organs themselves 
or an influence on the reactivity of the 


The 


basis of the 


tissues on the hormonal stimulus 


iuthors conclude, on the 


information available, that the second 


principle 


t 


reactly 
mportant. A similar con 


clusion has been 


. : 2 
control ot ty, 1s prob 


ably the more 


reached by develop 


mental geneticists with regard to the 


genet control of developmental proc 


esses. This aspect of behavioral studies 


ought to reveal interesting interrelations 


. , 
between the development ol physic il 


ind behavioral characters 


From the psychological point of view 


the problem arises as to what the fac- 


tors revealed by factor analysis mean 


in terms of genetics. Several possible 


interpretations which operative 


Joun L. FULLER 





TuHompson with son Bill 


and Australian friend 


different situations are discussed in 


] 


book. The problem presents a virgin 


n which hardly any research has 
done, one which promises a deeper 
the humar 


sight into the structure of 


mind 


™ 
re the question ol 


behav lor genetics 


the evolu 


tionary importance ol 


ippears also to be a fruitful field oft 


future study. Behavioral characters are 


dit 


morphological 


to be as teristic tor 


‘nt species as are 


characters They may play a consider 


ible role in the formation of species 


Since behavioral activities form an in 


portant part of the adaptation of or 


ganisms to their environment 
from an 


likely 


ior al 


study evolutionary | 


iew is to yield results of 


great 


mportance understanding of 


nany psychological and evolutionary 
problems 


The 


thought 


basis of modern evolutionary 


is population genetics. Unfor 


tunately, the value of the discussion of 


population genetics in Chapter 2 is di 


minished by a number of typographical 


errors which interfere with a clear un 


derstanding of the subject matter. In 
Table 2-9 


changed 


two headings are 


the 


inter 


and one of numerical 


values is misprinted; furthermore, un 
derstanding of equation 2-6 is 


mpossible by a_ typographical error 


made 


These 


population genetics may 


regretted 
hold the 
problems concerning 
dis 
The 


production of 


faults are to be for 


clue 


to a number of 


the distribution of psychological 


turbances in human populations 


genes involved in the 


some psychoses, like schizophrenia, may 


be assumed to be a selective dis- 


do 


the re 


under 


advantage, since many patients not 


reproduce at all and many of 


mainder have a lower number of prog 


eny than healthy persons. The fre 


the gene for 


high. If 


the 


quency of schizophrenia 


ivy be rather the gene were 


semidominant gene frequency for 


schizophrenia might be as high as .015 
(Slater, 1958), and the value would be 
ven higher if a completely recessive 


high 


is hard to explain on 


gene were involved. Such a gene 


Irequency the as 


sumption of a mutation selection equi 


ibrium, since it would presuppose a 


high mutation rate of the normal 


The 


superiority (1e., a 


very 
gene possibility 


higher 


heterozygotes 


heterozygote 
reproductive 
rate of as compared to 
homozygous normals) may therefore be 


suspected. In any event, the high fre 


quency of a gene with a_ reprodu 
tive disadvantage in human populations 


raises genuine problems of great poten 
tial importance 


book 


psychologists 


It is to be that this 
will be 


biologists. It is 


hoped 
widely read by 
ind sure to contribute 
greatly to the clearing up of m sunder 
standings between the two sciences and 
to a concerted attack on questions com- 
mon to both The large material re 
will 


that we are 


that 


viewed strengthen the impression 


in the dark 
Lumber 


the field 


not ¢ ompletely 


already know quite a lI 


of well-esatblished facts in 


Most 


iation ot 


important, however, is the stimu 
research which we 


book. It raises 


stimulating 


new may 


‘xpect from the many 


interesting and questions 


ind suggests w which they 
be attacked 
will be 


ences 


ays in may 


The answers to these ques- 


tions very fruitful for both of 


the s« concerned 


Science is a half-way house between 


pri 
vate sensation and universal vision 


GEORGE SANTYANA 


Nothing to Lose 


but Clinics 


Alexander H. Leighton 


An Introduction to Socia! Psy- 
chiatry. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 


C Thomas, 1960. Pp. xii + 110 


$4.75. 


Reviewed by KLEIN 


DoNALD C 


The Dr Profe 


of Sociology and Anthropology at Cor- 


author, Leighton, is sor 


nell University and Professor of So 
Medical 
My Name 
CP, Dec 


joint author 


cial Psychiatry at the Cornell 
School. He is 
is Legion (Basic 
1960, 5, 

with three 


and Woodlot 


reviewed 


author of 
Books, 1959; 
and the 
People ol 
Books, 1960; to be 
CP). Back in the 


’ , 
Wwite ¢ ollabor ited on 


the 


305f 

others of Cove 
( Basic 
shortly in 
forties he and his 
technological 
T he 

Dire Cc- 
Service of 
Ven 


Schoo 


and 
Navaho 


Executive 


a study of social 
among the 
Dr. Klein, is 
tor of the Human 
Wellesley, Mass 
tal Health at the 
Public Health. He 


doctoral study for psychologist 


change re- 


viewer, 
Relations 
and Instructor in 
Harvard 
uso direct 
munity mental health at the 
setts General Hospital. To 


Ps j } } J 
1s a Clinical psychologist he 


identity 
believes he 
can now add psychologist in community 
mental health, so mixed up 
psychiatrists, social workers, 
anthropologist 
cial psy hologists, 


peopl 


bem well-known economist John 
Kenneth Galbraith, remarks in his 
book The Libe ral Hour, 


lectures and sermons “remain unimpres- 


developmental 


and public 


that 


recent 


sive in print.” Like other probability 


statements, this one does not apply in 


all instances. An Introduction to Social 
Psychiatry was prepared as one of the 
the New 


the 


annual Salmon Lectures of 
York Academy of Medicine 
reader of this compact and beautifully 


and 


expressed statement may share the re- 


viewer's gratitude for having been at 


least as well introduced to a sensitive 


and scholarly social psychiatrist as to 


339 








the latter's field of concern. The air of 
with which 
book Is 


expressed in the following assertion 


scoial-concern-cum-caution 


Leighton has infused his well 


The challenge lies in the fact that we do 


not practice as much as we know, and do 


not know as much as we could 


Leighton Is Professor ot Social Psy- 
Medical 


ot Soc iology and 


chiatry at Cornell University 


College and Professor 


Anthropology at the same University 


He views the growing applications of 


psychiatry to legal, military, educa- 


tional, industrial, and other institu- 


tional and community settings as a re- 


sponse, however uneven, to demands 


arising from changes in the society 


which he believes are occurring at a 


rate that is “difficult or impossible for 
psychological adjustment.” This is not 
however, another in the 


books It 


. ee 
series Of ‘SICK 


society neither with 


views 
alarm nor attempts to prescribe for the 


Rather 


attempting to encourage his 


ailing body politic Leighton is 


colleagues 
consulting 


to bring their clinical 


to emerge from clinics and 


rooms, sensitivi 
ties and skills to bear upon numbers ot 
people in their associations with one 
another, and to concern themselves with 
possible changes in existing socio-cul- 
tural patterns as well as with the crea 
tive use of the social framework for 
preventive and therapeutic purposes 


This 


aware that certain culturally supported 


social scientist-psychiatrist is 


sentiments may lead many clinical psy 
Nor 
does he minimize the problems posed 
by the shift in ethical stance that oc- 


when the 


chiatrists to reject such a focus 


curs 


“actions on behalf of 


one must be within a framework of 


calculations for the many.” He does 


however, insist that psychiatry—leagued 


with other segments of our society 


must face up to modern mankind’s 


most pressing problem, i.e.. reconcilia- 
_ tion of a growing emphasis upon the in- 
dividual’s right to self-development and 
the equally strong tendency to sacrifice 
the individual for group goals in the in- 
terests of human 


organizing to meet 


needs. 


ae own extensive researches 
into the relationship between emotional 
maladjustment and 


sociocultural proc- 


340 


Nova 


reported In 


esses In Scotia communities are 


several articles and books 
of which two volumes are Wy 
Vame is Legion and People of Cove and 
Woodlot. In the 


draws 


recent 


present volume, he 


from his intimate contacts with 


human beings in their natural habitats 


afforded by these researches in order to 
demonstrate the rich opportunities for 
basic as well as more limited, practical 


research into regarding the 


origins and 


questions 


control of emotional mala 


ranks of the 


so joins the 


pioneers in this field who foresee the 


use of multidisciplinary teams for in 


tervention in specih institutional or 


community problems 


If it is permitted for an outsider to 


comment upon an intramural matter in 


inother profession, let this reviewer say 


is not wholly with the 


content 
social psychiatry as the rallying 
point for the nonclinical psychiatrists 


While 


fairly 


pleasantly alliterative and 


common currency, it seems less 


satisfactory both conceptually and stra 
than 
with 


Irst ind 


szically the term preventive ps) 


t 


which it presently com 


most 


mportant, we 


may note that clinical treatment-ori 


ented psychiatry may be either id 


vidual or social in its Leighton’s 


focus 


emphasis upon populations is, however 


clearly in the context of the prevention 


or reduction in rates of occurrence ot 


various disordered states. Therefore the 
term social is not definitive and may be 


misleading to those who wish to follow 


the lead of Leighton and the few other 


psychiatrists who have been willing to 


assume that prevention 1s possible His 
preference for the term social psychiatry 
may reflect his personal integration of 
social and psychiatric science. It is true 
there are a few outstanding others who 


been able to add 
depth to the 


have breadth and 


field of mental health 


through effective introjection of these 


two disciplines rare. Ex 


perience with budding psychiatrists sug- 


but they are 
gests that it may be more feasible to en 
list the interest of the psychiatrist by 
using the bond 
health 
health, a 


growing between the 


field of public and community 


mental bond which is 


more 
aptly conveyed by the term preventive 
than by the term social 


Sinistrality not so 


Sinister 
O. L. Zangwill 


Cerebral Dominance and its Rela 
tion to Psychological Function 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, for 
the William 


rrust, 1960. Pp. viii + 31. 10s 6d 


Ramsay Henderson 


Reviewed by MARIANNE L 


rental Ps vO hology 


and Di 
, ; H 


fe this 19th Henderson Trust Lect 
Professor Zangwill addresses hit 


to the problem of cerebral contro 


handedness and speech function 


left-hander. For almost a century 


have ited aphasia with a lesior 


issocl 
the left hemisphere in right-handed 
tients and have suspected that a 
reversal of this relationship did not ho 
ils. At least some left-handers 
cerebral which should 


ith right injury 


have given rise to aphasia have show: 
no disturbance of language, while other 
with a left-sided lesion became aphasi 
Arguments concerning the genetic versus 


the negativistic basis of sinistralitvy and 


linking 


types of educational retardation to left 


theories stuttering and various 


handedness hardly clarified the basi 
issues 
Professor Zangwill 


look at 


lem and to collect systematic data which 


Several years ago 
began to take a new this prob 
had been lacking heretofore. : » pre 
sents his findings a central thesis emerges 
It appears that the cerebral control of 





idedness and language functions i risk of educational difficulties 
ly lateralized in a large propor 
so-called left-handers than it 


ijority of dextrals 


n child than his fully right-handed mate. He 


ditt 
on cerebral insult, but has a great deal to teach us about cere 
nore likely to recover from the latter 


hood and aphasia 


bral organization 
evidence for this view 


Is impres 


\phasia occurs in left-handed p 


i 
ist as often with lesions 
sphere as with those 


ind preference 


Si > = ile 
aes Neti denialial diese tn 2) S I aperbacks 


nded. If iphasic sympton ito] ; ‘DW D MURRAY 
taken a the criterion tor cere 
ninance } per cent ot 


rarded as having 


1 istant ( or f f ‘printing. Nearly all 
with the remainder ( gy a 1 é 117 1 ere 


gestions were fruitless 


however 
original publishers do not 
have thet 


tne 


reprinted Com] 
become too intense Chere 
eresting article in The 

recovery I ial \ ly » we LY P } 1959, 196 23 $4—47 
nfinitely reat ; vy, t /00, 3, l | 


rbacks. Among other things the 


ibout the econon 
iuthor notes the 


older books after the 28 


tendency to reprint 


year cop 
has expired Note the nun 


Der 
ooks review d n this article 
were 


within the 
only 11 of the 
The rest were first published tron 
with about half of then nee 
The distribution is bin 
it this ter around the ? 
withheld, for itter of 


yuugh there lation is given 
handi« ip} 0ks I f lil In several Cases 
concludes that I irg t | 


purchaser s led to iccept 


opsole 


book as a good introductior 


psychology. For t 


present 


reader I have nd 
sen 


rine called Pape CU 
Avenue, New York 3 t tea- In some cases where only 
selections of outstanding paper- translation was ava 
ental instability. Any of these could a by such eminent figures as Mar cated. Revisions 
norn il development rare Mead Cc Wr ght Mills 
inguage and spatial activities ney Hook. In the 
is little book is a 


scholarly ind John 


late ol public iuion In pare 
’ ch Idhood illness notation that the book 
ties of psychological adjustm«e 
nd perhaps even an inborn temper 


li l l ind 
ola nature 

nterfere with the ire also mentioned 

ssue of October 19 The publication of older books 

Dollard selected 27 


Quite the contrary! 
Many older books are of great historical 


books in psy- to be discouraged 
ranging from Freud to Evy- 
was able to find 18 good title importance. For example, for the pres 
one dollar and the remainder un ‘nt article I include Kohler’s Dynam 
two dollars. It is a useful list ics in Psychology, Koffka’s The 
gauche Things in the paperbound world are rf 
is left-handed as we thought 


presentation, supplemented by sta chology 
il tables and vivid descriptions of senck. He 
ndividual cases. Despite its brevity it under 


rhe south der 
emerges, not sinister, not 


be regarded as a classic 


Growth 

the Mind, McDougall’s /ntroduction 

as simple as they may appear. For to So 
. » t 


example I have been asked by publish- 


} 
and not 


cial Psyc hology, ind 


is right-brained as he was supposed Freud's Studies 


Breuer and 
in Hysteria. There 
even some justification 


vulnerable to stress. running the ers t 


) suggest good books in psychology for reprinting 
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the minor works of the really fertile 


Freud’s, Piaget’s, and 


books 


pirical studies and descriptions of meth- 


minds such as 


Some old contain em- 


ods that are difficult to get elsewhere 
Luria’s The Nature of Human Conflicts 
All of 


and others should be available in inex- 


is a good example these books 
pensive editions, but I see little value 
in reprinting Brill’s only partially re- 
1921 
psychoanalysis, or Sargent’s popularized 


vised introductory exposition on 
introduction to the psychology of the 
roaring twenties, or Stephen’s 1933 lec- 
tures to medical students on psycho- 
somatics. The publishers should exer- 


cise more care in selecting the older 
books 

Of course, many publishers are dis- 
criminating and rely on the editorial 
judgment of some of our outstanding 
psychologists. In this connection it gives 
me pleasure to welcome a fine new se- 
ries of paperback books in psychology 
by the D. Van Nostrand Company un- 
der the editorship of David C. McClel- 
These /nsight Books will fall into 


three categories: 


land 
general discussions of 
current psychological issues by recog- 
nized authorities; an author’s selection 
of his own papers; and selected papers 
on a specific topic. The third-category 
books, on what is called Enduring Prob- 
lems in Psychology, are edited by R. C 
Birney and R. C. The 
three on Instinct, Reinforcement, and 


Teevan first 


Color Vision are excellent. The prices 
fall in the one to two dollar range so 
far. They are bound well and seem to 
be a good value. 

The prices of paperbacks are still 
climbing. Last year over half the books 
were priced under a dollar while only 
26% of the present items fall into that 
category. An asterisk is placed before 
books under a dollar 

The names and addresses of publish- 


ers are listed at the end 


Experimental Psychology 


Birney, R. C. and R. C. TEEevan (Eds. ) 
Instinct. (2.) Van Nostrand, 1961 
Pp. 181. $1.45. Original. 


A collection of 14 excellent articles 


on unlearned behavior. Genetic, bio- 


chemical, hormonal and maturational 


variables are represented. Contributors 
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include Kuo, Carmichael, Lorenz, Lash- 
ley, Hess, Tinbergen, Scott, and others 
The book opens with James and closes 
with much clarification of 


with Beach 


the concept of instinct accomplished 


No index 


BrrRNEY, R. C. and R. C. TEEVAN ( Eds.) 
(3.) Van Nostrand 


Original 


Reinforcement 


1961 230 


\ very useful selection of 15 theoreti 
cal and experimental articles on the na- 


ture of reinforcement. Classical posi- 





tions, the latent learning controversy 
two-factor theory, and recent material 
on the physiological basis of reinforce- 

included. Thorndike, Hull 
Miller and Dollard, Tolman 
Mowrer, Sheffield, and Olds are among 
The final 
chapter is by Neal Miller 
No index 


ment are 
Guthrie, 
the contributors overview 
Highly rec- 
ommended. 


and R. C 
Vision. (4.) 


TEEVAN, R. C. BIRNEY (Eds 
Color Van Nostrand 
1961. Pp. 214. $1.45. Original 


Another excellent Jnsight Book with 
17 selections of high quality. The clas 
sical contributions of Young, Helmholtz 
Hering, and Ladd-Franklin are included, 
as well as the more 


recent work of 


Hecht, 
Land. There is a final 
Osgood’s book. No index 


Granit, Graham, and, even 


overview trom 


KOHLER, W 
(E 24? 


$1.75 


Dynamics in Psychology 


Grove, 1960 


Reprint (Orig 


Pp. 158 
1940) 

his 
plies Faraday’s concept of electromag- 
fields to 
Assuming this kind of field operating i 


is the work in which Kohler ap 


netic psychological problems 
the brain, Kohler attempts to explain a 
variety of phenomena in the areas of 


perception and memory. Index 


WEINBERG, J. R. An 
Logical 
Adams 


Reprint (Orig 


Examination of 
(215.) Little- 
1960. Pp. 311. $1.75 


1936) 


) 
Positivism 


held 


\ critique of logical positivism by 


a philosopher of science. The author 


agrees with the Viennese Circle’s attack 


yn metaphysics and their analysis of 


mathematics, and scientific theo 


but he feels they have not solved 


problems of the relatior ship be 


tween language and empirical reality 


Index 


Cognitive Processes 


R. The 
( \ $53 


$.95. Original 


* THOMSON 
Thinking 
Pp. 215 


, 
Psycholo 


Penguin 
\ first-rate effort by a British ex 
Work by Hul 


Piaget 


perimental psychologist 
Kohler, Duncker 


good, Harlow 


Bruner. Os 
Mowrer, and others 


book 1S 
lucid. It is 


covered. The scholarly, accu 


rate, and highly 


recom 


mended. Index 


PIAGET, J. Psychology of 
(222.) Littlefield 


182. $1.75 


Intelligence 
Adams, 1960. Pp 
Reprint (Orig. 1947 


Intelligence consists of mental opera 


tions produced by the individual in his 


efforts to adapt to the environment 


The critical function is the grouping of 
operations according to systems of clas 
sification, sets of relationships, etc. The 
view is based on the development of 
verbal concepts, partly under social in 
fluence. I like Piaget better when he is 


dealing with concrete data. Index 


THURSTONE, L. L. The Nature 
telligence. (219.) Littlefield 


oT In 
Adams 





1960. Pp. 167. $1.50 
1924) 


Reprint (Orig 


Inspired by psychoanalytic thought 


Thurstone sees individuals as influenced 
more by their inner needs than by en- 
vironmental stimuli in the behaviorist 
sense. The psychological act begins with 
an inner impulse, gives rise to conscious 
thought 


proceeds to perception and 


ends in behavior. Intelligence is the de 
gree to which trial-and-error is pushed 


back along this chain. High intelligence 
purely conceptual trial-and-error 
No index 


is a 


GUILBAUD, G. T. What is Cybernetics? 
(E270.) Grove, 1960 Pp 126. $1.45 
Reprint (Trans. 1959) 
Servo-mechanisms 


back, 


many 


networks feed- 


communication, information, and 


other concepts are explained in 


this sensible offering. Applications are 


made to neurophysiology, automated 


machines, language, and, to some ex 


Neither 


nor over simplified, the 


tent social behavior 


mathematical 


highly 
level is just about right for the aver 


ge psychologist. No index 


*COHEN, | 
(A4 ? ) 


$905 


( hance, Skill, 
Penguin, 1960 


Original 


An account of guessing and gambling 


behavior, with an emphasis on this Brit- 


ish psychologist’s own experiments. Sub- 
jects prefer tasks depending more on 
skill 


large prize with a low probability, rather 


than chance. Children go after a 


than vice versa, but get more conserva- 


tive as they grow older. After 6 ounces 


of alcohol bus drivers are convinced 


they can drive 


in 8 foot bus through a 


foot 10 inch 


yperture. Index 
Comparative Psychology 
ALLEE, W. C. The Social Life 
(BP54.) 
233. $1.45 


Rev. 1951) 


of Ani 


mals Beacon 


1958. Pp 


Reprint. (Orig. 1938; 


Competition and cooperation in many 
species are described by the late Chi- 
cago ecologist. Chances of survival are 
often best in medium-sized groups where 
cooperation is possible. Of particular in- 
terest 


now because of the 


Darwinian 
Centennial. Originally published in 1938, 


a revised edition was put out in 1951 


under the title Cooperation Among Ani- 


mals with Human Implications. Index. 


GoretscH, W. The 
Univ. of 


Ants. (AAS502 
Michigan, 1957. Pp 
Reprint (Rev 


$1.95 1953) 


As always the wars, migrations, and 
social organization of the ants make ir 
This 
count appears in the Ann Arbor Science 
Library Paperbacks 
book as 
is marred by a tendency to oversimplify 


There 


resistible reading zoological ac 
Unfortunately this 
so many others in the series 


ind write down to the audience 


is a slight flavor of Uncle Wilhelm read 


ing a story to the children. Index 


HeEINROTH, O HEIN 


and KATHARINE 
Birds. (AAS505 


of Michigan, 1958. Pp. 181. $1.95 
Reprint (Rev. 1955 


roTH. The Univ 


Another zoological account, this time 


about the birds. Nesting, mating, eating 


ind some psychological material about 
Most ot 


translations of 


perception and learning these 
science paperbacks are 
recent books written by German scien- 
tists and published in Germany by the 
Springer-Verlag. Index 
PORTMANN, A 


(AASS 


Animal Camouflag: 


Univ. of Michigan 


1959. Pp. 111. $1.95. Reprint (Orig. 
1956). 
From a psychologist’s point of view 
this is the most interesting of the series 
to date fish, 


themselves 


Insects, birds mammals 


through 
mimicry, and 


ete camouflage 
blending, masking other 
devices. The author attempts to relate 
Also 
material on the changes 
of skin-color in emotional states in fish 
and amphibians 


these to principles of perception 
interesting is 


which are 
physiologically by 


monal mechanisms. 


controlled 
neural and 
Index. 


hor- 


Developmental Psychology 
Pracet, J. Judgment and Reasoning in 
the Child. (205.) Littlefield, Adams, 
959. Pp. 260. $1.50, Reprint (Orig 
1924) 
Without Piaget is one of the 


seminal thinkers in psychology. Here he 


1 doubt 


continues the famous experiments of the 
1920s on the egocentric 
the child’s thought 


lational reasoning as it 


character of 
The stress is on re 
appears in con 
junctive sentences, family relationships 
and formal logic. A chapter summarizes 
ind integrates this work and the mate 
rial in the earlier book The Languag: 
and Thought of the Child 


Index 


Pracet, J. The Child’s Conception of 
the World. (213.) Littlefield, Adams 
1960. Pp. 397. $1.95. Reprint (Orig 
1926 

Piaget here studies the development 
of the child’s ability to distinguish be- 
tween inner thoughts, words, and dreams 
and external reality. Then the child’s 
explanations of natural phenomena such 
is the sun, trees, 


and rain, as well as 


concepts of consciousness and life, are 
explored. In the child’s 


initially animistic and 


view nature 1S 
man-made, but 
is he grows away from his depe ndence 
on his parents, who seem to him omni- 
potent, he develops more naturalistic 
ideas. Piaget also gives his reasons for 
preferring the method of the flexible in- 
Index. 


terview 


Pracet, J. The Child’s Conception of 
Physical Causality. (212.) Little- 
field, Adams, 1960. Pp. 309. $1.95 
Reprint (Orig. 1927) 


In this sequel to The Child’s Concep- 


tion of the World physical movement 
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and causality are explored. In the child’s 
mind the world is composed of clouds 
rivers, shadows, and bicycles, filled with 
conscious intentions, wishes, and moral 
Also the 


well-known experiments on height, vol 


scruples described here are 
ume, and buoyancy. The two books are 


summarized and integrated. Index 


Korrka, K 


(206 


The 
Littlefield, Adams 
$27. $1.95 


Rev. 1928 


Growth of the Mind 
1959. Pp 
1924; 


Reprint (Trans 


rhe classical Gestalt statement on de 
The 
on cognitive functions with heavy reli- 

Kohler’s chimpanzee 
Thorndike is the 
One the 


velopmental psychology stress is 


ance on experi- 


ments villain of the 


piece also sees influence of 


Stern, Buhler, and Piaget. Index 


The 


Penguin 


Child's World 
1959 Pp 203 


Reprint (Orig. 1953 


*HOSTLER, PHYLLIS 


(PH45 


S85 


\ sensible simply written book about 
children for parents by an English child 
psychologist. The parent is encouraged 
to avoid punishment and to try to un 
derstand his own feelings. The point ot 
called “psychodynami 


view might be 


humanism.” Index 


for Teach- 
(BP109.) Beacon 


960. Pp. 119. $1.25. Reprint (Orig 


FREUD, ANNA, Psychoanalysis 
ers and Parents 


\ group of four popularized lectures 


given to Viennese teachers. An interest 
ing example of how even the most or 
thodox of psychoanalytic concepts can 
be presented to a lay audience without 
A charm- 


arousing anxiety or hostility 


ing woman. Index 


Personality 


G. W. Becoming. (Y20.) Yale 
1960. Pp. 106 Reprint 


1955). 


* ALLPORT 
$.95 


Univ 
(Orig 


Positivism, animal experimentation, 
and the emphasis on psychopathology 
have led to an impoverished view of 
personality. More stress on the inner 
self and motives for growth would more 
adequately describe man as capable ot 
warmth, freedom, democracy, and re- 
short intro- 


ligious sentiment. A good 


duction to Allport’s point of view. I 
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wonder if Harlow’s studies on love in 


monkeys will provide the start of a 


bridge between the two _ ideological 


wings of psychology. Index 


*K RICH 
Love 


$.50 


A. M. (Ed 
(LC141 


Original 


The 
Dell 


Inatomy of 


1960 Pp 317 


This book is 


suspect at 


better than one might 


There are selec- 
writings of Malinowski 


Freud, Reik 
14 others on af- 


first glance 


tions from the 


Mead 
Fromm 


Bowlby Horney 


Sorokin and 
fectional relationships. The wide cover 
age results in somewhat short selections 
Index 


The Nature of 


1 


(E256.) Grove, 196( Pp 


Luria, A. R 
Conflicts 
$31] 


Human 


$2.45. Reprint (Trans. 1932 


A well-known contribution to experi 


mental psychopathology. The author 
in eminent Russian psychologist, cor 
bines a word-association test with 

manual bulb-squeezing response to study 
students waiting for examinations, mur 
derers shortly after arrest, subjects with 
hypnotically induced conflicts 


Relatively 


ind 


pat ents 


Iree Ol 


Marxist 


children, and others 


Pavlovian physiologizing 


jargon. Index 


GUTHEII ©. A. The Handbook 
Dream Analysis. (E249 ( 
1960. Pp. 710. $2.95. Reprint (Orig 
1951) 


srove 


Theoretical material on dream ele 


ments, mechanisms, and symbols as 
well as practical applications to clini- 
cal diagnosis and psychotherapy is in- 
this 


The author 


cluded in dream 


book 


calls active 


psychoanalytic 
favors a method he 
dream interpretation in 
which the analyst 


and asks 


ciations or factual information 


‘simplifies’ the dream 


the patient for limited asso 
This ap- 
proach derives from Stekel and is be 
the 


Alexander's 


lieved to fit in better with briefer 
forms of therapy such as 


Index 


(E215 


Reik, T. The Haunting Melody 
1960 Pp 376. $2.45. Re 


1953) 


Grove, 


print (Orig 


An engaging discussion of unconscious 


associations of musical themes, 


songs 
Ctc.., 


life 


in analytic practice and everyday 


Reik describes an experience with 


a Mahler melody which haunted him 
for decades. It was related to the death 
of Reik’s teacher, Abraham 


vented him from writing this book 


No index 


and it pre 
tor 


many years 
The 
1960 Pp 


1952) 


REIK, || Secret 
Grove 


print (Orig 


In this 
Theodor 


group ol 
Reik 


psychoanalytic 


prolitc 
His 


mind 


essays, the 


turns to literature 


patients bring to 


passages from great literature and vice 


versa. Included in the associations 


He iIn¢ 


would be de 


Reik > No 


Iree 
Goethe and 
think it 


patient of 


ire Shakespeare 
many others. I 
lightful to be a 


index 


Social Psychology 
*SUMNER, W. G. Folkways 
New 


ANS & 75 


(MT2‘! 
American Library 9 
Reprint (Orig 


sociological classic was origi 


[his 
nally published in 1906 


the 1 


Sumner was 


one of oving figures in the de 


velopment of the social and behavioral 


sciences. Folkways are the individual 


habits and group customs which stem 


from efforts to satisfy needs and may 


be forged into the rigid form of mores 


Index. 


McDoucALL, W 
Social |] ve 

ind Noble 

Reprint (Orig. 190 

McDou 


Instinct 


edition of 


book 


This is the 3lst 


gall’s most 


influential 
emotion, cognitive disposition, and senti 
the this pur 


Written 
from an evolutionary point of view 


ment are chief terms in 


posive, or hormic, psychology 


cial behavior is seen as a modificat 


of innate instincts. Index 


B. A Scientific Theory 
ind Other Essays. (GB4 

of North Carolina, 1960. Pp 
$1.50. Reprint (Orig. 1944 


MALINOWSKI 
Culture 


Univ 


A functional analysis of culture in 


which basic needs lead to cultural re 


sponses. There is also a fine essay on 


Frazer. Index 


SARGANT, W. Battle for the 
(AS510.) 1961 


$1.45. Reprint (Orig 


Vind 
Pp 255 
1957) 


Penguin 





Starting with the Pavlovian idea that 
prolonged stress eventually results in a 
state of collapse in which suggestibility 
is heightened, this organically oriented 
psychiatrist 


attempts to explain re- 


ligious conversion, brain 


communist 
washing, narcotherapy, shock treatment, 
and, with some glee, psychoanalysis 
The whole thing is cast in the language 
of Pavlovian brain physiology which is 


somehow 


unconvincing. Index. 


Psychology of Religion 


*Junc, C. G. Psychology and Religion 
(Y14.) Yale Univ., 1960. Pp. 131 


$Q5 1938) 


Reprint (Orig 


Jung insists that he is interested in 
religion as a natural phenomenon with 
out regard to its truth or falsity. In ad 
dition to 


man’s conscious self, he has 


a primitive, somewhat frightening, re- 
jected, unconscious mind. The need for 
religion is to reconcile these two parts 
of the personality. The religious recon- 
ciliation is symbolized by the mandala 
Without 


destructive 


religion man is anxious and 


No index 
*FromM, E. Psychoanalysis and Re- 
(Y12.) Yale Univ., 1959 
Pp. 119. $.95. Reprint (Orig. 1950) 


ligion 


Fromm distinguishes between authori- 
tarian and humanistic forms of religion 
Similarly, he contrasts psychoanalysts 
who are only concerned with adjust 


ment to the those inter 
ested in the freedom and independence 
of the The 


between belief in God and atheism but 


culture with 


individual. conflict is not 


between authoritarian and humanistic 
attitudes. I read the Jung book just be- 
fore this one and I hardly recognized 
it from Fromm’s attempt to force it 
into the authoritarian-humanistic dimen 
sion. Index 
m 

*SCHWEITZER, A. The Psychiatric Study 
(BP56.) Beacon, 


Pp. 79. $.95. Reprint (Orig. 1913) 


1958 


of Jesus 


Schweitzer, in his doctoral disserta- 
tion, attempts to refute earlier psychi- 
atric studies in which Jesus was diag- 
nosed as a paranoid. The earlier studies, 
he argues, were based on inadequate 
historical sources and had a poor un- 


derstanding of the contemporary Jewish 


culture. Foreword by Winfred Over- 


holser. Index 

Mowrer, O. H. The 
and Religion. 
1961. Pp. 264 


Crisis in Psychiatry 
(1.) Van Nostrand, 


$1.95. Original 


\ collection of 13 somewhat repe- 
titious papers on Mowrer’s recent ideas 
on psychopathology. Sin and real guilt 


cause emotional disturbances 


Therapy 
should be organized around confession 
and atonement. I must say that the few 


case illustrations provided failed to 


convert me. Index 


Psychoanalytic Theory 


BREUER, J 
Hysteria 
Pp 241 


1895) 


and S. FREuD 
(BP59.) 


$1.45 


Studies in 
Beacon, 196 


Reprint 


(Orig 


Originally 
book of 
is the first important document in the 
The role of 
sexual trauma in the etiology of hysteria 


published in 1895, this 


theoretical and case material 


history of psychoanalysis 


is emphasized. Freud also describes his 
non-hypnotic cathartic method. Of in- 
terest to those preoccupied with defi- 
nitions of ‘normality’ is Freud’s state- 
ment that his- therapeutic goal is to 
transform “hysterical misery into every- 
day unhappiness.” Index 
Brown, N. O. Life 

(P62.) Random 


366. $1.25 


Death 
1959 Pp 


Against 
House, 
Original 


Hailed by some as the most impor- 


tant psychoanalytic contribution 
the death of the master, this humanist’s 


S¢ holarly 


since 
work is an elaboration of 
Freud’s theory of the life and death in- 
stincts. Through the mechanisms of re- 
pression and sublimation the death in- 
stinct has produced the ‘neurosis’ of 
civilized man. The 
the capitalist drive to accumulate wealth 
which 


symptoms include 


serves as an attempt to avoid 
the death instinct. But it is only when 
man that true 
and enjoyment will be possible 


accepts death freedom 
This 
book could very well become important 
to the spreading existential movement 


Index. 


*Britt, A. A. Basic Principles of Psy- 


choanalysis. (W644.) Washington 


Square, 1960. Pp. 318. 
1921, Rev. 


This was a good exposition of Freud’s 


$.60. Re- 


print (Orig 1949) 


thought when it was first published in 
1921. Brill was in the midst of revising 
it when he died in 1948 and a colleague 
completed it. The book is so dated that 
mention of the superego has to be made 
in a footnote. It is difficult to see what 
this edition 
tainly not the last 


purpose serves; it is cer- 
‘modern 


analysis’ as the publisher suggests. Index 


word on 


*FREEMAN and M 
Psychoanalysis 


Books, 1960 


Lucy 
Story of 
Pocket 


Original 


SMALL. The 
(GC86.) 
Pp. 178. $.50 

A popularized account of the develop- 
ment of classical Freudian psychoanaly 
sis. The early dissidents are covered but 
the cultural school is only mentioned 
Index 


Apter, A. /ndividual Psychology. (209.) 
Littlefield, Adams, 1959. Pp. 352 
$1.75. Reprint (Trans Rev 


1929) 


1925: 


One Freud 


difference between and 
Adler is that where Freud stressed the 
antecedents of 
to the 


may be a 


behavior, Adler pointed 


consequences. Thus, insomnia 
way of controlling pcop! 
homosexuality may serve as 2 means of 
retreating from the difficulties 6: social 
existence, and paranoia may be a way 
In these 
days of operant conditioning and inter- 
personal environment, the ideas in this 


classical work do not 


of justifying a defeat in life 


seem strange 


Index. 


ZILBooRG, G. Sigmund Freud 
Grove, 1960. Pp. 132. 


print (Orig. 1951). 


(E239.) 


$1.45. Re- 


This is not a biography nor is it a 
digest. It is an historical and philo- 
sophical commentary on Freud and his 
thought. Zilboorg takes a very sympa- 
thetic stand toward psychoanalysis and 
tries to assess its impact on medicine, 
science, literature, and religion. Index. 


Hook, S. (Ed.) Psychoanalysis, Scientific 

Method and Philosophy. (E261.) 
1960. Pp. 370. $2.45. Re- 
print (Orig. 1959). 


Grove 


A lively symposium bringing together 


distinguished psychoanalysts such as 
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Hartmann, Kubie, and Kardiner, out- 
standing philosophers as Nagel, Frank 
and Frankel; 
Inkeles 


as a 


and others, including 


Bridgman, etc. Psychoanalysis 
scientific under 


heavy fire for its inability to predict, 


theory comes 
the lack of objectivity of its primary 
observations, its sociological naiveté, 
etc. The closest to a representative of 
the scientific approach to personality 


Kendler 


made the most sense in pointing to re- 


theory was Howard and he 


search for the solution. Index 


Abnormal Psychology 

The Wish to Fall Til 
Univ., 1960. Pp. 
$1.45. Reprint (Orig. 1933). 


STEPHEN, K. 
Cambridge 238 
These lectures to medical students ex- 
plain traditional psychoanalytic theory 
with an emphasis on bodily functions 
and functional illness. Although the book 
seems to have admirably filled its func- 
tion 28 years ago, I wonder how useful 
it would be today in view of the great 
advances in psychosomatic medicine and 
the psychological analysis of illness in 
recent 


vears. No index 


STEKEL, W. Patterns of 
Infantilism. 
Pp. 412. 


1952) 


Psychosexual 


(E185.) Grove, 1959. 


$1.95. Reprint (Trans 
Clinical descriptions and dynamic in- 
terpretations of a wide variety of sexual 
disturbances, which are explained in 
terms of regression to infantile pleas- 
ures because of difficulty in adjusting 
to the adult world. Therapy consists of 
leading the patient out of his childish 
fantasy world to face reality. Index 
Rusin, T. I 


/ 


Jordi 1960 
3. No price given, Original. 


Macmillan, 
Pp. 

\ “composite” single case-study of the 
treatment of childhood schizophrenia. 
While the book shows a good intuitive 
understanding, one cannot but wonder 
if a well-documented, actual case would 


not have served better. No index 


BETTELHEIM, B. Paul and Mary: Two 
Case Histories from Truants from 
Life. (A237.) Doubleday, 1961. Pp 
445. $1.45. Partial Reprint (Orig 
1950). 

Two detailed case studies of schizo- 
phrenic children treated in the thera- 
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School 
test 


and comments on 


peutic milieu at the Orthogeni 


Reports include 


psychological 
evaluations, drawings 
the personalities of the effective coun- 
selors. Also includes descriptions of the 
and statistics on and 


school patients 


therapeutic outcome. Index 


*KRUGER, JupITH. My Fight for Sanit 
(D409.) Fawcett, 1960. Pp. 256 
$.50. Reprint (Orig. 1959) 

\n autobiographical account ot 


woman's experiences during a_ post 
partum psychosis and subsequent psy- 


chotherapy. No index. 


Psychotherapy 


HARPER, R. A. Psychoanalysis and 
chotherapy: 36 
Prentice-Hall 


Systems 
1959. Pp. 182 

Original 
It seems almost 
that 
very 


that, 


superfluous to say 


36 systems cannot be treated in 


much detail in 182 pages. Beyond 


much of the material is on 


per- 
sonality theory and generalized thera- 
that the 


into 


peutic goals, so 


little 


reader 
what the 
therapists actually do. Nevertheless, the 
coverage is 


gets 
insight various 


extensive and the author 
does not appear to be grinding any par 


ticular axe. Index 


KLEIN, MELANIE. The Psychoanalysis of 
Children, (E250.) Grove, 1960. Pp 
399. $2.45. 


1932 ) 


Reprint (Orig 


A well-known work 


retical 


containing theo 


contributions as well as a de- 
scription of her therapeutic technique 
by one of the leading figures in child 
analysis. The therapy, which employs 


sexual interpretations right from the 


beginning, is used with children as 


young as age two. In the theoretical 
discussion, oedipal conflicts are traced 
back to the first year of life. Constitu- 
tional factors are emphasized. This book 
is recommended mostly for those with 
a great deal of patience for the more 
extravagant language of classical Freud- 
ianism. Index. 


Wo sere, L. R. Hypnoanalysis 
Grove, 1960. Pp. 342 
1945) 


(E210.) 
$2.25. Re- 


print (Orig 


An exposition of the technique of 


combining psychoanalysis with hypnotic 


procedures such as inducing dreams, ex- 
perimental conflicts, and automatic writ- 
ing. About half the presentation consists 
of the case study of a hospitalized 
schizophrenic successfully treated in this 
Kardiner contributes a 


way theoretical 


interpretation of the case. Index 


Miscellaneous 


BEHANAN, K. T. Yoga {1 Sci 


Evaluation. (T505.) Dover 
Pp. 270. $1.65. Reprint (Orig 


} 


Believe it or not, this book is basec 


Yale 


back supervised by Miles 


on a dissertation of some vears 


Angier, and 


Dodge. It is mostly a level-headed de- 


scription of the history and practices 
of Yoga, but it also contains a bit of 
experimental work showing an efficiency 
several 


decrease in performance-test 


after the breathing exercises. Index 


RAWCLIFFE, D. H 


of the 


Delu 
Supernatural and the 
Dover, 1959. Pp 
0. Reprint (Orig 


, : 
llustons and 


(T503.) 

Circa 
1950) 

Originally ie title 


published under tl 


The Psve hology of the Occult, this book 


makes naturalistic interpretations of phe- 
from the Indian 
Mental 


an hysterical phenomenon, te 


nomena ranging rope 


trick to poltergeists healing is 
seen as 
lepathy experiments are explained by 
‘involuntary whispering,’ and seances are 
revealed as trickery. One tends to agree 


book 


with the general direction of the 


but the author's rationalistic zeal some 


times rises to a religious pitch. Index 


*SARGENT, W. E. Teach 


chology. (D89.) 


Yourself 


Fawe ett 


IOU 


176. $.50. Reprint (Orig? 


1930) 


Chis popularized account of psychol- 
ogy seems to be at least several decades 
out of date. The original date of publi- 
cation is not given. The emphasis is on 
Watson, McDougall, “one of the 
youngest schools,” Gestalt psychology. 
Yet it 


and 


is described on the cover as “a 
lucid guide to one of today’s major sci- 


ences.” Index 


SKINNER, B. F. Walden 
1960 Pp 266 


1948). 


Two 


$1.65 


Mac mil- 
lan, Reprint 


(Orig 





Skinner's famous Utopian novel about 


the- 
ory. Aside from the interesting techni- 


1 society based on 


reinforcement 


cal problems raised, I could not but re- 


call the with which 
William James left the controlled medi- 


ocrity of the 


feeling of horror 


Chautauqua Institution 


after only a few days. Surely this can- 


ultimate goal of behavior 


No index 


not be the 
t} 


neory ! 
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RICHARDS 


“STs Happiness 


Enough?” 
A. S. Neill 


Summerhill: A Radical Approach 
to Child Rearing. New York (74 
Fifth Ave.) Hart Publishing 
Company, 1960. Pp. xiv + 392. 
DI.4 0. 


Reviewed by WitLLtArp W. Hartup 


The author, A. S. Neill, is Headmaster 
f Summerhill, a school in Leiston, Suf- 
England, where for forty yea 

continued steadfastly in an en- 

stic attempt to apply psychoana- 

lytic principles to the education of the 

child, writing many books and 


bout hi 


articles 
great experiment. See the re- 
view for more about him. The 
Dr. Hartup, is Associate 
the Child Welfare 


the State 


reviewer, 
Professor im 
Research Station at 
lowa. He has 
worked at Harvard’s Laboratory of Hu- 
man Development with Harry 
Whiting, and R. R. Sears 
then he 


University of 


Levin, 
John Since 
has been engaged in laboratory 
tudies of social deprivation and ex- 
rmination of identification and sex-typ- 
school child. Last year he 
Child 


of Min- 


ing in the pre 
was visiting at the Institute of 
De velopment at the University 


P to 
nesota 


S' MMERHILL is a Summerhill 
\ is also book—a pasti he of old 
A. S. Neill 
and headmaster of the school 


s¢ hool 
a 

and new writings by creator 

Over the 

vears Neill has written prolifically (some 

seventeen 


volumes) concerning his ex- 


periments in education and child rear- 
ing. In a way the present volume is a 
summing up of his life work. It consists 
of one series of chapters on education 
ind Summerhill School, plus a second 
series on parents and child rearing. The 
writing is bewitchingly direct, even epi- 
grammatic. At the same time the book 
is patchy. Anecdotes dangle, new ideas 
intrude before preceding ones have been 
sufficiently and 


developed, transitions 


seldom exist. Thus completeness and 
closure suffer in this summing up of the 


Summerhill experiment 


Neill has dedicated Summerhill School 
to the rearing of happy children 
this is 
goal, the objective excites a certain con- 
itself. It has been Neill’s 
which have created 
that the 
“self-regulation” 


Since 


virtually his only educational 
troversy in 
methods, however, 


the furor. He insists road to 
through 
and “freedom without license.” Perhaps 
the most succinct statement of his credo 
is the following: “Abolish 
Let the child be himself 

him around. Don’t teach him 


ture him 


happiness is 


authority 
Don’t push 

Don’t lec- 
Don’t elevate him. Don’t force 
him to do anything” (p. 297) 


Summerhill School is situated in Eng- 


land. Founded in 1921, the school usu- 
ally enrolls less than a hundred pupils 
who range from preschoolers to adoles- 
Most of the staff are qualified 
teachers but there is no curriculum. At- 


tendance at 


cents 
classes is left entirely to 
the individual pupil as is attendance at 
P.L.” (‘private lessons,” i.e., psycho- 
therapeutic sessions). The school is gov- 


a child of 


General 


erned democratically 
has the 
Meetings 


seven 
School 


The busi- 


same vote in 
as the headmaster 
ness of encouraging children in regulat- 
ing their own lives is taken with deadly 
freedom for the child in 
thinking is 


The rights of others con- 


seriousness ; 


acting, feeling, and sought 
continuously 
stitute the only restrictions on freedom 
at Summerhill and the atmosphere, as 
Neill describes it, is one of devastating 
honesty in human relations and sincere 
and love for the ‘innate good- 
the child. Neill himself stands 


at the center of this matrix 


respect 
ness ol 
function- 
as a psychotherapist to the 
children than as an ordinary teacher 


ing more 


a is, in Neill’s philsophy, much 
Emile than of Contri- 
butions to the Theory of Sex. The ra- 


less of Three 


tionale underlying Summerhill derives 


from Freud. If the anecdotes contained 
in the book can be accepted as evi- 
dence, Neill’s psychoanalytic education 
has accomplished wonderful results: he 
reports freeing many children of anxie- 
conflicts. On the other hand 


Neill commits excesses in his applica- 


ties and 


tion of psychoanalysis. (‘‘Sex is the ba- 
sis of all negative attitudes toward life,” 
p. 206.) There is an overemphasis on 


children’s birth and 


anxieties about 
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masturbation. Time and Neill 
that a blunt clearing up of 
these two mysteries “frees” the child; 
consequently it is implied that there are 
few other aspects to the psychopathol- 
ogy of childhood. 


again, 
suggests 


More than a few of the generaliza- 
tions contained in Summerhill are open 
to question. For example: “Thumbsuck- 
ing in later childhood, often continuing 
into adolescence, is the 
result of timetable feeding” (p. 179). 
“No child punished for masturbation 
can ever be fully orgastically potent” 


most obvious 


(p. 158). “If a child has been brought 
up without fear, and in spite of that 
still has fears, then it is possible that 
he has brought his fears with him into 
the world” (p. 131). Such statements 
detract strongly from Neill’s arguments 
in favor of his “radical approach to 
child rearing.” 

Neill has wished to produce 
happy children and he feels that most 
of his old pupils are so. There is an in- 
dication, however, that only a relatively 
small percentage of his graduates have 
distinguished 


only 


themselves intellectually 
This may be due to selection or the fact 
that most pupils at Summerhill acquire 
academic motivation late in their school 
days or after they leave. Undoubtedly 
Summerhill has been a success by Neill’s 
standards, but whether Summerhill pu- 
pils are successful in other terms is a 
question which this book 
contains almost no evidence. 


concerning 


The book is a stimulating experience 

it arouses, angers, pleases, exasperates. 
There are serious questions, however, as 
to what contribution the book actually 
makes. It reports a novel experiment in 
applied psychoanalysis, yet makes no 
substantive contribution to the psycho- 
analytic study of child development. Its 
descriptions of clinical procedures are 
alternately inspired, naive, and _hair- 
raising. This entrepreneur is an excel- 
lent devil’s advocate for educators, but 
offers little help in solving today’s prob- 
lems in mass education. The book may 
be refreshing to sophisticated and non- 
defensive parents but will surely be 
devastating to others. When Neill says 
that he does not believe that an educa- 
tional revolution should be based on his 
experiments, certainly many readers will 
respond with a hearty Amen. 
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Disease Called Alcoholism 


E. M. Jellinek 


The Disease Concept of Alcoholism. New Haven, Conn.: Hillhouse Press 
1960 (distributed by Publications Division, Yale Center of Alcohol Stud- 


ies). Pp. x + 246. $6.00. 


William McCord and Joan McCord, with Jon Gudeman 


Origins of Alcoholism. Stanferd, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 


Pp. xiv + 193. $4.75. 


Albert D. Ullman 


196 


To Know the Difference: A Constructive Inquiry into the Nature and 
Treatment of Alcoholism. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1960. Pp. x 


239. $4.75. 


Reviewed by 


Jellinek is considered — the 
world’s leading authority on alcoholism 
He is Professor in the School of Medi- 
cine of the Alberta, a 


Commis- 


generally 


University of 
Cooperative 
sion on Alcoholism, Associate Editor of 
the Quarterly Journal of Studies on Al- 
founder of the Yale 
Alcohol Studies and of the 
Clinics, also of the 
Archive of 


member of the 


cohol, Center of 
Yale Plan 
Classified Abstract 
Alcohol Literature and of 
the Master Bibliography of Alcohol Lit- 
erature. He is the co-author of Alcohol 
Science and Society (1945) and of Al- 
cohol Explored (1942). William Mc- 
Cord is Associate Professor of 
ology at Stanford University and his 
wife is Research Associate in the De- 
partment of Sociology there. They are 
the authors of Psychopathy and Delin- 
quency (1956) and with Irving Zola of 
Origins of 


Soci- 


Crime (1959). Ullman is 
Professor of Sociology at Tufts Univer- 
sity, Vice-president of the Boston Com- 
mittee on Alcoholism, Consultant on the 
Alcoholic 
Education in Vermont, and formerly 
President of the Associa- 
tion on Alcohol. The reviewer, Murphy, 
is a Clinical psychologist at the West- 
port Sanitarium in Connecticut and also 
in private practice in Westport. He is a 
Columbia PhD with a persistent interest 


Governor’s Commission on 


Professional 


DoNnAL G 


MuURPHY 


lu lism and ts Chairman of the 
Board oT 


County 


m alcoh 


Directors of the Fairfield 


Council on Alcoholism 


— fascinating 
holism is that 


thing about 

we know so little 
about it, or a million words on the sub 
ject would hardly be published in medi- 
cal journals every year.” This commen 
by Pullar-Streker, a 


(1952), 


British psychia- 


trist would appear to be quite 
as valid today as it was several vears 
ago. The confusion existing in respect 
of the syndrome commonly labeled ‘“al- 
coholism,” the lack of 


minations of reasonable validity with re- 


scientific deter- 
spect to the etiology and the progres- 
sion of the syndrome, and what appears 
to be a fairly wide-spread avoidance 
in this difficult area, by medical and 
behavioral and 


scientists practitioners 


of involvement, all suggest to this re- 
viewer the propriety of beginning the 
consideration of these studies by setting 
down a few reference points. 

Item: As Jellinek shows in some detail, 
the question as to whether alcoholism is or 
is not a disease entity has been answered 
in various ways at different 
different 


times and in 
countries. Jellinek himself is of 
the present opinion that alcoholism is in- 
deed a disease, and it interest that 


the American Medical Association recently 


is o f 





accepted this disorder as such and urged 


treatment of alcoholism in general hos 


pitals 


Item: Based on a 1951 formulation by 


the World Health Organization, Keller and 
Efron of the Yale Center of Alcohol Stud- 
ies have proposed the following descrip 


tion: “Alcoholism is a chronic illness, psy 


chic or somatic or 


psychosomatic, which 


manifests itself as a disorder of behavior 
It is characterized by the repeated drink- 
ing of alcoholic beverages, to an extent that 


exceeds customary dietary use or compli- 


ance with the social customs of the com- 
munity and that interferes with the drink- 
er’s health, or his social or economic func 
tioning.” 
Item: The 


sented by 


gravity of the problem pre 
this disorder is suggested by the 
estimate, based on scientific criteria sug 
that 


in the United States at this time 


gested earlier by Jellinek and others, 


there are 
approximately five million persons who can 


be called ‘alcoholics,’ ‘problem drinkers,’ or 


‘alcohol addicts.’ For those above 21, the 


incidence is approximately one in every 20 


members of our population ; in spite of 


some variability in incidence with 


respect 
to differing ethnic and religious groups, it 
IS important to note 


that alcoholism ap 


parently strikes members of all racial, re 


ligious, ethnic, and socioeconomic groups, 
as well as both sexes 


Item: Alcoholism is 


diseases which are 


than 


more most 
matters of general con- 
cern—not with 
it serious and even fatal consequences for 


only a condition bearing 


the individual; it is also, in a very spe- 


Public 


each 


cial sense, a 


social disease health 


authorities estimate that case of 


chronic alcoholism affects, in addition to 


the alcoholic himself, four or more other 


persons, typically including the patient’s 


wife or husband, children, and employer 
Since acute phases of the disease are most 


commonly reached between ages 35 and 
55, and since employed males are the most 
frequent victims, damages in terms of eco 
nomic loss and of 


family disruption are 


plainly extremely heavy 


One might suppose, in view of the 


admitted severity of this problem in 
public health, that alcoholism would be 
the subject of impressively backed and 
firmly grounded research on a_ broad 
scale, carried on by members of all the 
life sciences involved. A person making 
this supposition would not find himself 
supported by the facts. Alcoholism has 
been the subject of a number of inter- 
esting descriptive reports by our medi- 
cal colleagues. 


Psychoanalysts, begin- 


M. JELLINEK 


ning with Freud and especially Abra- 
ham Rado, 


to building 


Glover, and have devoted 


considerable space theories 


about the this 


drome in the total personality 


development of syn- 
Learn- 
notably Neal Miller and 


John Dollard—basing their views largely 


ing theorists 


on animal experimentation, have at- 
tempted a description of alcoholism in 
terms of a fear-reduction mechanism 
lurning to reports of more carefully 
controlled 


clinical experimentation, one 


finds that the study of this syndrome 


has occupied importantly three discipli- 
nary 


groups: physiopathologists, clinical 
and behavioral psychologists 


to the last 


and soci- 
ologists. As 


that 


it may be re- 
and 
hypothesis-building have until now been 
suggestive rather than determinative. In 
this 


sociological research 


marked 


area, number of comparative 


studies of alcoholism 


differing 
ethnic and cultural groups in the United 


among 


States point toward a formulation used 
“What appears to be the 
most important consideration is the ex- 


by Ullman 


tent to which drinking customs fit into 
That is to 
say, if there is consistency in drinking 
and all 


the entire life of a people 


customs other aspects of life 
such as the ways of the family, of work, 
or of religion, then there will be little 
alcoholism. If there are contradictions, 
there will be a good deal of alcoholism.” 

As described in considerable detail by 
Jellinek, 
in this area has proceeded along several 


physiological experimentation 


alcohol and alcoholism have been 
examined as a 


lines: 
physical allergy, and 
some investigators have sought an ex- 


planation of the addiction as_ brain 


pathology. Considerable publicity was 
given in 1947 to the of R. J 
Williams, who formulated what he 
termed a genetotrophic theory of al- 
coholism 


work 


based on the belief in indi- 
transmittable pat- 


terns and the instinctive attempts b 


vidual metabolic 


animals to remedy errors of metabo- 
through 
various substances. Unfortunately, con- 
siderable 


lism increased ingestion of 
line has 
yielded meager results. Also in 1947, 
J. J. Smith postulated the establish- 
ment of a pituitary-adrenal constella- 
tion as 


research along this 


the etiological factor in alco- 
holism. His formulation stemmed from 
observation of the similarity between 
Addisonian crisis and delirium tremens 
and made use of Selye’s (1946) adapta- 
tion syndrome to repeated stresses to 
elaborate what appeared to be a viable 
theory which would explain biochemical 
changes observed in alcoholics. It is to 
be recalled that soon after Smith’s pub- 
lication, over-eager believers in Smith’s 
theories publicly predicted a ‘cure’ for 
alcoholism within five years, one which 
has not appeared. In respect of the 
physiological lines of investigation, Jel- 


linek 


ence to. the 


concludes—with particular refer- 
alcoholism 
America—that most 
progress is likely to be achieved by 
concentration on addiction as a phar- 


variety of 
predominant in 


macological process. 

In respect of the clinical psychologi- 
cal research into alcoholism, it must be 
admitted that repeated surveys of the 
literature end in gloomy conclusions. A 
Sutherland and others in 
1950 led to the finding that there was 


review by 


no evidence to support the contention 
that any one personality type is more 
liable to the development of an addic- 
tion than any other, nor were any ob- 
established as 
thing other than sequelae of addiction. 


served differences any- 


This reviewer, in a survey in 1957, was 
forced to report that the results at that 
date could be described only as ‘confus- 
ing.’ Much of the psychological research 
seemed to be lacking in general appli- 
cation, especially because of the use of 
very small samples and also because of 
the questionable validity of some test 
used. Jel- 
linek’s present critique of psychological 
formulations “At least half of 


instruments and techniques 


notes 
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the psychological formulations on ‘al- 
coholism’ deal with it either explicitly 
or implicitly as a symptom of under- 
lying psychological disorder. The other 
half designated it as a psychological ill- 
ness, but do not succeed in explaining 
the process of ‘alcoholism’ and its ma- 
jor manifestations through psychologi- 
cal mechanisms.” 


as the face of these almost uniformly 


inconclusive results of investigations 
concerning the nature of alcoholism, the 
times appear to require a tour de force 
by a master of the available knowledge 
in the field. Jellinek, 
view be considered the leading alcoholo- 


gist in the world today, has in the work 


who must on any 


presently discussed provided a rallying 
and disci- 
plines for the scientists who are seek- 
ing useful answers to the riddle of this 


disease. He has, in the first place, staked 


place in interrelated 


areas 


a strong claim to being the Linnaeus of 
alcoholism in his formulation of typolo- 
gies within the general concept. He has 
further provided a critical review of 
work to date in all disciplines, a review 
which is a masterpiece of its kind in 
its delineation of the bounds of our 
present knowledge. Finally, he has sug- 
gested a working hypothesis as “a con- 
venient which in- 
volves all the discplines concerned but 


axis of research,” 
which centers upon the pharmacological 
process of addiction. 

It is of interest to find that Jellinek 
postulates five basic species of alcohol- 
ism (and admits the probable existence 
of a number of minor variations). Alpha 
alcoholism is seen as a purely psycho- 
logical continual dependence or reliance 
upon the alcohol to relieve 
bodily or emotional pain. Jellinek ob- 
serves that this kind of drinking, while 
‘undisciplined,’ does not lead to ‘loss 
of control’ or ‘inability to abstain,’ nor 
are there any signs of a progressive 


effect of 


process. 

His Beta alcoholism he describes as 
a species in which such physical com- 
plications as polyneuropathy, gastritis, 
and cirrhosis of the liver may occur 
without either physical or psychological 
dependence upon alcohol and without 
the presence of withdrawal symptoms if 
the drug is removed. 

The predominant species of alcohol- 
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ism in the United States and in 
Saxon 
Gamma 


Anglo- 


countries generally he names 


alcoholism. It is a_ species 
which is marked by (1) acquired in- 
creased tissue tolerance to alcohol, (2) 
adaptive cell metabolism, (3) withdrawal 
symptoms and “craving,” and (4) loss of 
control. In this type Jellinek also notes 
a definite progression from psychologi- 
cal to physical dependence and marked 
accompanying behavioral changes 

Jellinek differentiates Delta alcohol- 
ism from the Gamma variety by sug- 
gesting that there is in this group in- 
ability to abstain rather than loss of 
control. He identifies this pattern with 
the ‘inveterate drinking’ which he feels 
is the predominant kind of alcoholism 
seen in France and other important 
wine-consuming countries 

Finally, he notes the 
periodic alcoholism (still called dipso- 


existence of 


mania in some countries), which he de- 
notes as Epsilon alcoholism. He remarks 
that this form is the 
cies of the disease. This 
that Jellinek’s 


likely to be of prime importance in a 


least known spe- 
reviewer be- 
lieves distinctions are 
rational attack on the problems of al 
coholism, which may eventually appear 


as a complex group of diseases 


. RNING to the McCords’ monograph 
this reviewer was impressed by the care 
and the rigid controls they have ap- 
plied in a longitudinal study of a large 
number of male subjects, some of whom 
eventually were found to be alcoholics 
This had the 
unusual opportunity of access to the 


husband-and-wife team 


records of the Cambridge-Somerville 


Youth Study, in which 325 boys, in- 


cluding some delinquents and _prede- 


linquents were given social-work coun- 
seling, and medical and educational as- 
sistance, from an 


average age of nine 


to an average age of 14, 


matched set of 


while a 
325 boys received no 
treatment except by the usual services 
of the community. Detailed social-work 
records, as well as reports of psycho- 
logical and physical examinations were 
available on the ‘treatment’ boys and 
were used by the McCords for a socio- 
psychological investigation of the differ- 
ences between the boys who later be- 
came alcoholics and those who did not 
In_ this 


investigation particular atten- 


tion appears to have been paid to In 
terfamilial relationships and stresses 

In the original treatment group (later 
255 cases) 
it was discovered that 11 boys could as 
adults be 


cut for various reasons to 


considered noncriminal alco 


holics, whereas 18 fell into the crimi 


nal alcoholic category. As a result ot 
their analyses, these authors find alco 


back 


considerable 


holism to be nurtured in a family 


ground in which there is 


stress, erratic satisfaction of depend- 
ency needs, and inadequate specification 
of the male role (with respect to boys) 
They find these stresses leading to in 
tensified needs for dependency and to 
well 


conflict as to their satisfaction, as 


as to confusion in self-image and diffi 
culty in conforming to the male role 
the dominant culture. In 
McCords find 


to be the resultant of these conflicting 


expressed by 


essence, the alcoholism 


pressures, finally resulting in collapse of 


the self-image and emergence of re 


pressed dependenc Vy needs 


One aspect of this research illus 


trates the kind of difficulty which many 


investigators have encountered in the 


field of alcoholism: from a total of 255 


subjects, the authors could find only 29 


who met their criteria for the disease 


The McCords are quite explicit in point 


ing to the limitations inherent in this 


research because of these small num 


bers and the specificity of their sample 
than the 
deviants 


(including only males, more 


usual number of social more 


lower-class members and higher mem- 


bership in immigrant ethnic groups and 
Catholic faith) 


reviewer 


in the 
his 


study 


McCords’ 
interesting in_ its 


found the 
particularly 
presentation of hypotheses for further 


investigation 


Once the essential 


again, 
inadequacy of our present nonparame- 
tric statistical procedures was delineated 
One may add that the title of this study 
seems unfortunate; in contrast to the 
careful work and the modest statement 
of findings presented by the McCords, 
Origins of 


{icoholism seemed slightly 


pretentious. 


oo is represented in this collec- 
tion by a well thought-out and pleas- 
antly written description of the process 
of alcoholism, a description pointed es- 
pecially at persons suspecting that they 





iv suffer from this disease as well 


members of their families 

The 
who has 
this field. In the 


ume he has 


is at and 


friends author is an experienced 


iol M 
sociologist 


done considerable 


work in present vol- 
made good use of his in- 
sights and has at the same time written 
an interesting and persuasive desc niption 
of the disease process tor public con- 


sumption. Ullman’s work is clearly a 
worthy addition to a small list of books 
including Mann’s Primer on 
More, 


done much to deepen public appreciation 


{lcoholism 


and Free’s Just One which have 


ds a disease 


of the nature of alcoholism 


\ final 


psy hology 


word to colleagues in clinical 


seems appropriate. In sim 


ple tact, n work and thought 


uch more 


ibout this grave problem of publi 


health is required from our profession 
As many of our physician-cousins have 
discovered, alcoholics are difficult to 


work 


warding 


with and the work 
Research 
special problems because those not defi- 
hos- 
Alco- 


an imputation 


seems unre 


tends to bring up 


nitely identified as alcoholics by 
pitalization or by membership in 
holics Anonymous resent 
of the disease and are apt to be com- 
Nevertheless the 
Although the ob- 


grave, it 1s 


pletely uncooperative 


need remains great 


stacles are clear that psy 
chologists would do well to devote more 
of their working time to this persistent 


problem of ale oholism 


Piaget and Analysis: 


A Synthetic Attempt 


Peter H. Wolff 


The Developmental Psychologies of Jean Piaget and. Psychoanalysis. 


(Psychological Issues, Vol. II, No. 1, 


national Universities Press, 1960. Pp. 181. 


Review 


The author, Dr. Wolff, is 
Psychiatrist at the Harvard 
He took his MD 


School of the University of 


Associate 
Me dical 


from the 


NO’ 


Sc hool 
Vedic al 
Chicago ten years ago and his 
in psychiatry at the Yale 
Vedicine and the Austen R 
im Stoc kbrid ge ‘ Vassac huse tts, 


residency 
School of 
iggs Center 
where, 
under the influence 
of David Rapaport. The reviewer, Dr 
Bibace, is a Clark University PhD, nou 
Director of Training in the Department 
State 


Professor 


of course, he came 


Worcester 
Hospital and also Assistant 
of Clinical Psychology at Clark Univer- 
sity. His debt in developmental psy- 
chology is to Bernard Kaplan and Heinz 
Werner. He has worked at the Mon- 
treal Children’s Hospital and the Judge 
Baker 


taught a course on developmental psy- 


of Psychology at the 


Foundation in Boston and has 


chology and psychoanalysis. 


Monograph 5.) New York: Inter 


$3.00. 


d by Rocer Brsact 


Sines monograph is distinguished as 
the most thorough and systematic 
attempt yet made to integrate Piaget's 
developmental psychology and psycho- 
analysis 

Wolff 


ideas 


For psychoanalysis refers to 


those and concepts covered gen- 
erally by psychoanalytic ego-psychology 
He shows depth of understanding and 
scholarly selectivity among the plethora 
literature. Through- 


out, the monograph reflects David Rapa 


of psychoanalytic 


port’s pervasive influence, Rapaport who 
has articulated Freudian metapsychol- 
ogy to include economic, dynamic, ge- 
netic, structural, and adaptive aspects 
Wolff deals with the latter three 

It is under Rapaport’s influence that 
works by American psychoanalysts have 
been making increasing reference to the 
studies of developmental psychologists 


These 


Jean Piaget and Heinz Werner 


relerences range trom casual citations 


Werner to clinical-theo 
Beside little 
there 


of Piaget and 


retical integrations these 


flirtations in America have been 


the publicly acknowledged European af- 
fairs between developmentalist Piaget 
ind such psychoanalysts as Sechahaye 
Anthony Odier. Odier 


has used Piaget's cognitive 


Saussure, and 
tor instance 
logic ot the 


concepts to elaborate the 


depressive’ as a complement to the psy 
choanalytic dynamics of depression 
W olif’s 


use ot 


monograph not only makes 


Piaget's theoretical formulations 
but also relies heavily on an analysis of 
Piaget’s empirical observations. Previous 
developmental 
when it suited while 
eschewing the kind of theoretical re 
examination which Wolff has 
iken. Wolff asks: Are the 


n methods, concepts, and goals between 


writers have borrowed 


concepts them 
under 


differences 


developmental psychology and psycho 
to make any 
A synthe- 


sis is possible if we limit ourselves to 


analysis so great as syn- 


thesis pointless? His answer 
con 


the exploration of the potential 


tribution of Piaget’s sensorimotor the- 


ory to the genetic, structural, and adap- 
That is 
the specific aim of the monograph. Nev- 
Wolff Piaget’s work on 
as in Play, Dreams 


in Childhood (1951) as stand- 


tive aspects of psychoanalysis 
ertheless, sees 
symbolization and 
Imitation 
ing in direct opposition to the economic 
ind dynamic aspects of psychoanalysis 


Wolff both 


genetically grounded 


subsumes Piaget’s onto- 


formulations and 


his reconstructive theory of psycho- 
analysis under the rubric of ‘develop- 
What does he 
development? Wolff here re- 


Werner 3 


mental’ psychologies. 


mean by 


lie on 


recent restatement 
(1957) of developmental principles, and 
in doing so, demonstrates the generality 
of developmental principles. Such prin- 
ciples have been applied to cross-cul- 
tural and cross-species investigations as 


Look. for 


instance, at psychoanalyst Searles’ book 


well as to psychopathology 
on the Nonhuman Environment (1960) 


for a recent application of Werner’s 
ideas to the understanding of the sig- 
nificance of the inanimate environment 
Wolff 


not subscribe to the 


for schizophrenics clearly does 


common and 
limited idea of equating developmental 


psychology with child psychology 





Out of the productivity of Piaget, 
Inhelder, and their associates, Wolff has 
selected the thought characteristic of 
Piaget’s middle years as most congru- 
ent with his aim. It is during this pe- 
riod that Piaget came to realize that 
language does not mirror action and 
that a thorough understanding of the 
genesis of intellectual operations would 
have to include studies on the manipu- 
lation of objects by the child. Wolff 
draws most heavily from Piaget’s The 
Origins of Intelligence (1936) and The 
Construction of Reality (1937). These 
volumes are replete with observations 
and experiments. 


W car are the main assets of this 


monograph? Psychoanalysis has often 
been criticized for an over-reliance on 
psychopathology as the source of its 
theoretical formulations. Wolff, drawing 
on Piaget’s observations during the nor- 
mal development of the child, makes a 
major step in correcting this one-sided- 
ness. More specifically, he details in a 
convincing manner how Piaget’s sensori- 
motor schemata and their mode of func- 
tioning (assimilation and accommoda- 
tion) might serve as a model for the 
ego’s autonomous functions. 
Hartmann, Kris, and Lowenstein 
(1946) have stated that motility, per- 
ception, and thought are some of the 
foremost functions of the ego. Wolff 
deals directly with motility and thought. 
The reader may find himself enlight- 
ened, as I did, by Wolff’s analysis, 
which leads him to conclude that Pia- 
get’s sensorimotor theory of intelligence 
provides a detailed description of: 


(a) The formation of mental and motor 
anticipation patterns 

(b) The development of autonomy from 
stimulus dependence 

(c) The construction of detour and delay 
mechanisms 
The emergence of intentional behav- 
ior sequences as the precursors of con- 
scious thought activity 

(e) The integrative or synthetic tendency 
of all reality-adaptive mechanisms to 
form one coherent and stable organi- 
zation 


The organizational backbone of Wolff’s 
monograph is Piaget’s six stages of sen- 
sorimotor development. Wolff assumes 
that it is possible to establish corre- 
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Inger Abrahamsen 


Peter H. Woirt 


Piaget’s stages of 
cognitive development and the psycho- 
analytic theory of personality develop- 
ment. Would Piaget accept these rela- 
tions as feasible? The answer seems to 


spondences between 


be no. Piaget, in the symposium on 
Le probléme des stades en psychologie 
de lenfant, posed the following ques- 
tion as one of the primary problems 
in the concept of stage: Are there gen- 
eral which encompass all 
physiological His 
“T have this 
. .’ Piaget denies, moreover, that per- 


stages men- 
tal and 


answer: 


functions? 
never believed 


sonality has ‘structural unity’ (in con- 
trast to functional unity)—and, “if 
there is no structural unity, there are 
no general stages which permit fixed 
correspondences, verifiable in all spheres, 
among all functions.” Wolff’s entire 
monograph, therefore, can be and will 
be seen by some as an eloquent argu- 
ment against Piaget’s concept of stages. 
Wolff, however, does not take into ac- 
count Piaget’s apparent objections to 
any transposition of his stages of sen- 
sorimotor development to the develop- 
ment of personality. 

Wolff points to a number of prob- 
lems which cannot be resolved by theo- 
retical comparison. He says that “the 
integration of sensorimotor and psycho- 
analytic theories . . . did not include 
drive-determined and affective behav- 
ior,” and it is in this most difficult area 


that his current empirical investigations 
lie. He is investigating the ontogenesis 
of affective states, pursuing the notion 
that expressions of affect, like ideation, 
may also serve as autonomous ego-func- 
tions. 

These theoretical syntheses raise the 
question of fruitfulness. Certainly Wolff's 
theoretical promissory notes have al- 
ready been redeemed in empirical cur- 
rency. His intensive observations of in- 
fants have yielded a major variable, 
which has 
been systematically exploited with ref- 
erence to the infant’s sensory capacities. 
He finds, for instance, that infants 
clearly show visual and auditory track- 
ing immediately after birth, if the in- 
fant is stimulated during the “alert in- 
active”’ state, in contrast to other states 
(See Wolff, 1959.) 


“the state of the organism,” 


This monograph has served its au- 
thor’s purpose by elaborating the cog- 
nitive schemata which are necessary for 


his current empirical work. Its many 


should stimu- 
late other workers interested in the ego 


suggestions for research 
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May BETTER 
THAN NOTHING? 

— apy CP has found 

4 nity to say why some books do 

not get reviewed in its pages (CP, Feb. 

1961, 6, 43). A book has half a dozen 

hurdles to pass from its conception to 


SOMETHING BI 


an opportu- 


its review and the eager author often 
forgets about the last obstacle 

(1) First there is the author’s super- 
ego; is this plan really worth pushing 
through to a finished manuscript? (2) 
Then the publisher; will someone take 
Then the 


a good book to review, 


the risk and print it? (3) 


editor; is this 
either because it is important or be- 
cause it is poor and a proper medium 
for deterrence? (4) In CP’s procedures, 
the Consultant he studies 


the book more carefully and may rec- 


comes next; 


ommend no review. (5) After the Con- 
sultant, the selected 
by the Consultant. He 
reads the book and thus becomes more 


than 


reviewer himself, 
as competent 
competent the Consultant or the 
Editor. Having been admonished to rec- 
ommend no such is his 
judgment, he may act accordingly 


review when 


(6) There is still, however, the case 
where the 
write a review. Perhaps the Editor or 
the Consultant, thinking that the book 
was not 
him to a 
800 


chosen reviewer decides to 


limited 
500 words or 
The reviewer believes the book is 
poor. His judgment, idiosyncratic as it 
is, ought still to be expressed and with- 
out later censorship (provided he avoids 


very important, has 
short review, 


ad hominem abusives). Negative criti- 
cism ought to be documented when it 
can be, but documentation takes up 
space which the reviewer may not have 
been given. He does the best he can 
with the space at hand, and then it may 
be that the writes in to ON 


THE OTHER HAND complaining that the 


author 


printed comment does not truly consti- 
tute a review. The author says he wants 
a real review, and, if he is offered space 
(equal wordage) for a ‘counter-review’ 
in ON THE OTHER HAND, he is apt to 
find it difficult to say all his say in the 
fixed number of words 

CP thinks that these authors, ego-in- 
volved as they inevitably are, forget 
that there was a third possibility be- 
sides the dichotomy they face. Origi- 
nally there were three choices, not two: 
the thorough long review, the partial 
short review, and no review at all. 
Would they have preferred no review to 
what they regard as insufficient? They 
have been tripped by the sixth hurdle 
Would it better to fail to 
make the fifth? If it is sales they want 


have been 


undoubtedly an unfavorable inadequate 
review is better than none. If it is pres- 


tige they are after, the short review 
need not be lethal. Sarton said that he 
often bought an unfavorably reviewed 
book (CP, Nov. 1960, 5, 361), and so 
has CP’s Editor—bought the book and 
liked it, dissenting from the reviewer 
If only all authors could count on all 
readers of book reviews to understand 
about the inevitable idiosyncrasy of re- 
viewers’ judgments, then we could pro- 
ceed with this business at a low level 
would 
still prefer praise to disapprobation but 
they would not be rejecting the candle 
because not offered the moon. At least 
in this success culture, where prestige 


of anxiety. Of course, authors 


and royalties loom so large, the candle 
is better than the dark. 


AUTOMATE 


4% HE Teaching Machinists believe that 
you should write programing and 
programed, without doubling the m. 
Mostly usage is for double m, although 
Webster seems to prefer the single let- 


ter. Certainly the TMs are convincing. 
Susan Meyer Markle has out a half- 
hidden persuader of 24 successive pages 
(copyright 1961) which wheedles you 
painlessly along until at the end you 
know as a matter of course that a two- 
syllable word that ends in a consonant- 
vowel-consonant with the accent on the 
penult just has to leave the final con- 
sonant undoubled before adding -ed or 
-ing. (Although the irresistible argu- 
ment for using the single m is copy- 
righted, CP understands that the use of 
the single m is not restricted by 
right, thus avoiding serious neurosis.) 
CP has told the TMs that it is ready 
to drop the extra m in programed, pro- 
graming, if they will give up their hyd- 
brids automation and automate. What 
has happened here? Automaton is a 
good Grecogenic 


copy- 


word: 
matenein = strive; it’s a 


autos = self, 
self-striver. 
But that does not give a verb to auto- 
mate, or a noun automation. You get 
the -ate and -ation from the Latin. Re- 
member amare, amatus? Sublimation is 
fine; it is all Latin. Sub 
= lintel, sublimare = to raise, sublim- 
There the m and the -atus are 
separate. In matenein the mat is all one. 


= up to, limen 


~# 
Gius 


The crazy thing about usage is its 
irrationality—a circular argument. But 
why do we have to have automation 
and automate, when there is already 
waiting a perfectly good Grecogenic set 
of words, begging for employment? 


automatic 
automatism 
automatistic 
automatize (that’s 


what automate 


means) 


automatizing (that’s what automation 
means) 


There used to be a good English Gre- 
cogenic word automate. It was a noun 
equivalent to automaton. The Oxford 
English Dictionary mentions “watches, 
clocks, dials, and automates” (1669), 
“we pronounce our fellow animals to be 
automates” (1751). There was an adjec- 
tive too: “his scheme of a Royal Gar- 
den comprehended artificial echos, auto- 
mate and hydraulic music” (1818). 

Actually, however, CP has already ac- 
cepted automate, with a shiver down 
the spine, so perhaps programed, which 
is not a solecism, should come in. What 
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1 long time it has been since 


pro- 
gramme! 

the 
[Ms to do a painless persuader that 


Meanwhile maybe we can get 


will put the subject’s superego on guard 


igainst automate, if not automation 


LEADERS IN.AMERICAN SCIENCI 


N” 
4 in 


1 


91,000 entries has become so big and 


that American Men of Science 


its three huge volumes with its 


so expensive, not 
the 


possess it all and to keep it up to date 


many psychologists 


can afford money and space to 


if indeed it continues as it has been 
going in spite of the unfortunate death 
of its able editor, Jaques Cattell. What 
volumes should a psychologist buy? He 
APA Directory 


He needs for reference volumes 


has the for his own 
Fach. 
for other kinds of scientists. 

cr 


{merican 


Leaders in 
Robert C 
1960-61 by 


whether 
4th ed 
Cook, ed., published for 
Who’s Who in American Education, 
110 Ave., North, Nashville 
renn., would do as a substitute. It has 


wondered 


Science, 


Seventh 
991 pages and about 6500 entries, and 
it costs $14.85. 

CP thought to test this source of in- 
formation by using psychologists as the 
measure, but the results are disappoint- 
ing. Of the first 100 Fellows (not the 
Members but the Fellows) in the Dr- 
rectory of the American Psychological 
\ssociation, only 6 are listed in Lead- 
ers in American Science, whereas 82 of 
the 9th 
American Men of Science, 
Vol. ITI, 


havioral Sciences. 


them appear in edition of 
all but one 
and Be- 


of them in Social 


[The sample chosen for study con- 
sisted of the entries A-Ball, in which in 
the APA 1960 Directory there are 100 
Fellows. This same sample in Leaders 
in American Science had, besides the 6 
APA Fellows, 16 APA Members. Thus 
it is not exclusiveness that keeps the 
Fellows out of Leaders, but poor selec- 
tion. At all levels Leaders presumably 
shows about 600 psychologists out of 
the APA’s 2,238 Fellows and 14,569 
Members. That would be all right if the 
600 were all APA Fellows, but they are 
not 


Of course Leaders lacks the prestige 


of Who’s Who in America and of Ameri- 
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Men of and the over- 


committed 


can Sc1ence, 


scientists hate to bother to 


reiterate their vitae for still another 
mendicant, who is, of cgurse, prevented 


by copyright from copying from the 


other volumes. Perhaps the fact that 


Leaders will print the biographee’s pic- 
ture if he will pay for it diminishes its 
Prestige ought not to 
a work. Among the 

Leaders, 41 
paid to have their pictures reproduced 
Cr 


nose at 


scholarly dignity 
be for sale in such 


first 100 entries in have 


wondered—age looking down its 


youth—whether young men 
were more susceptible to this lure than 
but The median date 


their seniors no! 


of birth for the pictured great is 1914 
for the unpictured 1915 

From this test of the psychologist 
entries, it does not appear that Leaders 
is able to meet the need of scientists for 


book 


expensive 


that is 
than 


a biographical reference 


inclusive and less 


less 
American Men of Science and more in 
clusive and about as expensive as Who’s 
Too bad! 


Who in America Such a vol 


ume is needed 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


ea R. SEARS, who knows more 
about the development of children 


than most psychologists, has recently 


been so greatly impressed by Longi- 
tudinal Studies of Child Personality, by 
Allen A 


Onqué (Harvard University Press, 


Stone and Gloria Cochrane 
lor 
the Commonwealth Fund, 1959, pp. xvi 
+ 314, $5.00), that CP asked 


write a letter from which it could quote 


him to 


Here is what he says: 


book ot 
from 


They 
three 


This is a abstracts vary 


in length one-half to pages 
There are 297 studies abstracted and they 
include all of the major and most of the 
minor longitudinal studies of child person 
ality that have been published in the West 
ern world up through 1955. The eighteen 
page index is the most exhaustive I have 
ever seen, and the most useful 

Some readers will wonder whether all 
297 papers that are abstracted are, in fact, 
validly to be considered as longitudinal 
studies. No matter. If there are errors, they 
are errors of inclusion rather than exclu 
sion 

The abstracts are economical in length, 
precise in content, and sufficiently 


plete with 


com 


respect to demographic and 


other base-line matters that a reader can 


discover whether he wants to 


quickly 


search for the original article or not 


The authors were two undergraduat: 


medical students who this pro} 


MD thesis at the Yale 


direction of Dr 


undertook 
ect jointly for thei 
Medica 
Milton 


series to be published 


School under the 


Senn. The book is the 


first in 
reporting the out 
comes of the long-term research 
some vears ago by 


Kris 


spicuous 


begun 


Ernst and Dr. Senn. It is 


eginning, and will provide 


useful sch riv. tool students of pet 


sonalit velopment 


TO Comt 


» . 
Bor KS 


Witey and Basic Books are 
g jointly this fall the publica 
lence Editions, 


and general readers and priced 


OHN 


intended for 


students 


+5. Ten of these volumes 
ire ready for publication now and the 


publishers expect to issue more than 


two score before 1962 is over. The vol 
umes oO! greatest interest to psycholo 
gists in this fall 
Interpretation of Dreams 
Hollingshead’s 
Hebb’s 


Popper 5 


printing are Freud’s 
(Strachey 
translation ) 
Youth, 


ior, 


Elmtown’s 
Organization of Behar 
The Logi of 
Karl 


orv of Psychoanalytic 


tenti ne 
The- 
Wiley 


in Eng 


Discovery, and Menninger’s 
Technique 
will also publish these volumes 


New 


quarterly 


land titles will be announced 


On human actions 

though you can, 
It may be Reason, but 
Man 
His Principle of 


once explore ‘ 


reason 


it is not 


action 


That instant tis his 
Principle no more 


ALEXANDER Pope (1734 





Recent and Forthcoming Titles 
from the 


Century Psychology Series 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT, Volume | 


A Systematic and Empirical Theory 


By Sidney W. Bijou and Donald M. FF. S. Keller, and W. N. Schoenfeld to 


Baer, both of the l niversily of Wash- present a theory of human psycho 
ington. The first and most basic of 


. logical development. The book is in- 
four small paperbacks which analyze tended f a a hild 
child development and behavior, this ended for use in introductory chik 
volume draws heavily upon the con- psychology courses. 


cepts of B. F. Skinner, J. R. Kantor, Just published, 90 pages 


STUDIES IN INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES: 
The Search for Intelligence 


Edited by James J. Jenkins and which include much of the original 
Donald M. Paterson, bolh of the data, are arranged chronologically to 
University of Minnesota. This new show the growth of the field, both in 
book of 66 selected readings provides its methodologies 
a realistic view of the development of ceptualizations. 

research on intelligence. The articles, Just published, illustrated, 768 pages 


and in its con- 


THE WORK OF THE COUNSELOR, Second Edition 


By Leona E. Tyler, Universily of from education on the other. More 
Oregon. The second edition of this attention is given to counseling in 
widely used text develops a more ex- settings other than schools and col- 
plicit. theoretical approach, clearly leges. Research summaries have been 
differentiating counseling from psy- brought completely up-to-date. 

chotherapy on the one hand and To be published this fall, 288 pages 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 
AND CROSS-CULTURAL RESEARCH 


sy Gardner Lindzey, l niversily of plication in anthropological research, 
Vinnesota. This monograph focuses the issues discussed are also relevant 
upon the problems and contributions to the use of projective techniques in 
generated by the extensive use of pro- other areas, including the clinical 
jective techniques in cross-cultural setting. 


research. Written primarily for ap- To be published this fall, 384 pages 


Appleton-Century -Crofts. Ine. 
34 West 33rd Street, New York |, New York 











Teach Anything to Anyone at 


Any 


Age in Some Form 


Jerome S. Bruner 


The Process of Education. Cambridge, Mass.: 


1960: Pp. xx +'97. $2.75. 


Harvard University Press, 


Reviewed by GEORGE M. HASLERUD 


The author, Dr. Bruner, is Professor of 
Psychology at Harvard University and 
with George A. Miller, co-noeud-vital 
of Harvard’s new Center for Cognitive 
Studies. He is a Harvard PhD, has 
worked at the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton and as Guggenheim 
Fellow at Cambridge University, and, 
with J. J. Goodenough and G. A. Aus- 
tin, is the author of A Study of Think- 
ing (Wiley, 1956). He was chairman of 
the Woods Hole Conference on Educa- 
tion in the Sciences which was held in 
1959 under the auspices of the National 
Academy of Sciences. The reviewer, Dr 
Haslerud, is Professor of Psychology at 
the University of New Hampshire. He 
got there via a PhD at the University 
of Minnesota, research on rats and, at 
the Yerkes Laboratories in Florida, on 
chimpanzees, a Fulbright professorship 
at Kyoto University in Japan, and a 
generated in Japan, that 
learning in children could provide as in- 
teresting problems as learning in rodents 
and infrahuman primates. Just now he 
is bringing a good many years of ex- 
periments together in a book on transfer. 


conviction, 


H™ is an attempt to give “the 
sense of the meeting” from the 


Woods Hole Conference of 1959 on 
education in the sciences. An increas- 
ingly important problem is how to 


transmit to nonparticipants the quan- 
daries and insights of group thinking. 
Possibly the best answer is, as here, 
for a well-prepared person to share his 
admittedly selective perceptions. Some, 
like Kenneth W. Spence, might be dis- 
inclined to apply learning theory at 
its present state of development, but 
Bruner sees no need to wait until all 
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the evidence is in. He is willing to feel 


his way intuitively, “correcting as he 
goes.” 
Something new in science education 


the last five years has been the active 


participation of first-rate mathemati- 
cians, physicists, chemists, and_biolo- 
gists in projects designed to bring up to 
date their disciplines in the elementary 
and secondary schools. Bruner believes 
that psychologists too ought to plow one 
hour in six into education, if the gap 
between the scholar and the beginner is 
not to become 


Allusions in the 


an impassable chasm 
text that he 
and his Cognition Project are practising 


indicate 


what he preaches. 

“Strange as it 
the first 
brought together with leading scientists 


may seem, this was 


time psychologists had been 


to discuss problems in teaching their 
various disciplines.” Although almost a 
quarter of the group, the psychologists 
seem unrepresented in the book until 
one realizes they have provided the 
largely anonymous bedrock upon which 
the educational theory is built. Specific 
psychological studies come to the sur- 
face only in brief mentions of learning 
sets, rote drill versus understanding, the 
inadequacies of identical elements as a 
basis for transfer, and a rather extensive 
discussion of Piaget’s more recent ex- 
periments. Absent are landmarks found 
in standard psychologies of learning and 
educational psychologies. 

Even the dozens of calls for more re- 
search, which are such a marked fea- 
ture of this book, are concerned mostly 
with the technological aspects of educa- 
tion, e.g., the value of heuristic meth- 
ods in teaching. About a fourth of the 
demands, however, represent test bor- 


I or 
behavior, where so little is known, the 


ings into fundamentals intuitive 


author wants basic research on its 


and dynamics 


as admonitory essay of Bruner’s 


The Process of Education, is built upon 


properties, measurement 


the theory that intellectual activity 1s 
the same for the expert and the novice 


when either is at the frontier of a new 


problem. Learning must have structure 


if it is to be transferred and remem 


bered; the full appreciation of structure 


comes only from revisits, as in the 


“spiral curriculum.” Such an arrange 


ment is particularly necessary when 


teaching young children because of their 
limitations at first in reversibility and 
concrete operations. Well-structured epi 
length can give rise 


sodes of the right 


to intrinsic interest which will lead on 
to longer learning episodes 


While at 


the theory look familiar 


first glance the elements in 
nearly every 
concept is used with a new perspective 


Recall how, 


tion 


in Gesell’s studies, matura- 


was found to be a deterrent to 
presenting any problem until the child 
showed his readiness. Bruner would 
search for a form of the principles ap- 
propriate for the child’s stage of ma- 
turation. Similarly, he sees structure in 
science and art as not restricted to for- 
mal symbolization but with a core of 
ideas and themes which can be grasped 
intuitively at any age 
Although the book has no 
raphy, most psychologists could docu- 


How- 


ever, with so much dependence placed 


bibliog- 
ment Bruner’s main assumptions 


on Piaget’s and Inhelder’s stages of cog 
nitive development, should we not be 
sure that American children exhibit the 
stages? A (Jean 
Deutsche, 1937) could not find in Min- 
neapolis 


same generation ago 
which 
characterized one stage in Piaget’s Swiss 


children the animism 
subjects. 

There is much attention given in this 
book to discovery and attainment of 
cognitive structure but, in common with 
many educational psychoologies, rela- 
tively little on ‘after-learning.’ Despite 
his more than usual appreciation of the 
importance of transfer, Bruner does not 
go beyond a rather static conception: 
“transfer of principles is dependent upon 
mastery of the structure of the subject 





tter.”’ How often all of us fail to see 
the relevance of a principle to the prob- 
em at hdmd (Burack & Moos 


Ihe author writes in a more interest- 


1956)! 

ing and epigrammatic style than is usu- 
ally found in writers on psychology and 
“For 


learning 


education teaching is a superb 


way of and “an unconnected 


set of facts has a pitiably short half- 


life in memory” illustrate his perspicac- 


ity which little 


CP might tap for the 
spaces between reviews. 


Ihe book is also 


a philosophy of edu- 


rr él phasizes worthy edu 


cational ends as especially necessary 


when learning becomes more effective. 
He would balance the physical sciences 
and the humanities in instruction, 


the intuitive and formal approaches. He 


and 


wants “the human tragedy” understood 
as well as the scientific method 
Psychologists 


like all 


wisdom in 


teachers, can 
profit from the 
book 


first examples of a psychology which has 


this little 
They may also find it one of the 
lost its adolescent self-consciousness in 


ts concentration to serve others 


Social Psychology Behind the 
One-Way Screen 


Stephan Baley 


W prowadzeme do Psychologu Spolecznej {Introduction to Social Psy- 


chology]. Warsaw: 
ztotvch. 


State Scientific Publishing House, 1959. Pp. 227. 29 


by BoHDAN ZAWADZKI 


The author, Stefan Baley, was Professor 
of Educational Psychology at the Uni 
ersity of Warsaw until he died in 1952 
The review gives a biographical sketch 
of him. The reviewer, Dr. Bohdan Za- 
wadzki, 1S Professor of Psvy- 
chology in the City College of New 
York. He has studied at Warsaw, Ber- 


lin, Vienna, 


Associate 


and various American uni- 
ersilles, 
and 
assuming his 
Diplomate in 


1s pire s to 


and taught in Vilno, 


several 


Poland, 


colle ges be fore 
post. He 1s 
Clinical Psychology and 


good book” 


American 


present 


write “a really 
on personality 


wo used to be the Iron Curtain 

has definitely become a one-way 
vision screen: we, this side of it, know 
very little of what is going on behind 
it, but those behind it seem to be fully 
aware of our doings. This asymmetry 
is clearly demonstrated by the book un- 
der consideration. 

Introduction to Social Psychology by 
Stefan Baley is a posthumous work of 
an author who died in 1952. Final form 
has been given the manuscript by Dr 


Maria 
time assistant and successor to the chair 
of Educational Psychology at the Uni 
versity of Warsaw. 


Zebrowska, the author's 


iong- 


The author, upon receiving his PhD 
in psychology at the 
worked for a 


University of 


Lwow number of years 
with Carl Stumpf in Berlin on the psy- 
chology of musical perception Upon his 


return to Poland, as a high school 
teacher, he became interested in the psy 
chology of adolescence. To equip him- 
self better to deal with these problems 
he entered medical school and earned an 
MD degree, specializing in psychiatry 
For a time he was a practicing psycho- 
inalyst but disappointed by the ineffec- 
tiveness of psychoanalysis he turned to 
more scientific ways of dealing with the 
problems of adolescents. In 1927 he be- 
came professor of educational psychol- 
ogy at the University of Warsaw, a 
post he held until his death at the age 
of 67, except for the period 1939-45 
when, during the Nazi occupation of 
Poland, he continued his teaching at the 
underground university.’ 


His interests turned toward social psy- 


chology at first in connection with the 
problems of juvenile delinquency. Soon, 
however, he became deeply absorbed in 
the whole social 


context of develop- 


mental and educational processes. He 
obtained first-hand acquaintance with 
American 1947 
1948 during a half-year visit to America 
under the auspices of UNESCO 


His book is of interest to the Ameri- 


social psychology in 


can reader primarily as a symptom of 
intellectual stirring which takes place in 
at least some countries east of the Elbe 
river 
rhe 


modestly 


author states his purpose quite 


his work is not to be a sys- 
tematic textbook of social psychology 
only an introduction into this area. Cer 
tainly he has achieved his purpose quite 


well 


i book contains a concise, some 


times too laconic, discussion of prac- 
tically all the topics found in American 
textbooks of social psychology 
lished The 


some topics is too scanty, mainly be 


as pub- 
around 1952. coverage ol 
cause of lack of many books and peri- 
los al 


the war’s devastation. 


odicals in the libraries just after 
Ihe organization of the material is not 


the most felicitous. Baley begins with 
the presentation of broad and specula- 
tive theories concerning psychological 
aspects of social life and winds up with 
elementary processes of socialization of 
the child 


tion would make clearer his point that 


A reverse order of presenta- 
the actual genesis of the mechanism of 
personal and group interaction lies in 
the individual’s social learning 
Throughout he maintains the con 
temporary emphasis on learning, on the 
environmental, social, and cultural de- 
The older 
(McDougall, 
are briefly 
While he recognizes 
tioning as the form of social 
learning in infancy, nevertheless he fol- 
lows Gardner Murphy’s lead in admit- 
ting that canalization may be an essen- 


termination. instinctivistic 
Freud, 


and 


theories Bovet ) 
presented discarded 
Pavlovian condi- 


basic 


tially different form of learning. 
Obviously he tries to emphasize ex- 
perimental research that is relevant to 
any topic under discussion. Experimen- 
tal studies on the effectiveness of group- 
vs.-individual work and problem solving, 
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sociometry, social perception, suggestion 
and imitation, level of aspiration, lead- 
ership, rumor and propaganda, measure- 
ment of distance and 
prejudice, techniques of public opinion 


attitudes, social 
polls, as well as sibling rivalry, friend- 
ship and aggression in childhood—all 
these are briefly, sometimes too sketchily, 
presented. The early experimental work 
of Charlotte Buhler, Jean Piaget, and 
Kurt Lewin on various aspects of so- 
cialization in children is given due at- 
tention. 

A brief survey of experimental tech- 
niques used in social psychology under- 
scores the importance of statistics and 
the necessity of giving measures of sta- 
tistical significance which until recently 
were only too often neglected in conti- 
nental European psychology 


3 contrast to many American experi- 


mental studies the phenomena which are 
experimented with are subjected to care- 
ful, often subtle, conceptual analysis 
Because of the amount of space given 
to these analyses, the balance between 
the ‘armchair speculation’ and the ‘ex- 
perimental hustle’ is quite different from 
what Americans are used to. 

Although throughout the text the au- 
thor tries more or less successfully to 
with the 
postulates of historical materialism, he 
takes care to acquaint the student with 
alternative 


harmonize miniature theories 


which at a time 
played a part in the development of so- 


theories 


cial sciences. Thus, for example, when 
discussing the origins of moral norms, 
the author presents the views not only of 
Marx and Engels but also those of Rous- 
seau, Durkheim, Freud, and Guillaume, 
and refers the reader to the writings of 
Westermarck, Bergson, and Kropotkin. 
Lack of provincialism in citing sci- 
entific literature pleasantly distinguishes 
this text from many others of compa- 
rable scope. While in the index of some 
230 authors mentioned in the text the 
American names predominate, one finds 
also French, Russian, German, and Ital- 
ian writers. Among the American names 
most frequently mentioned are Floyd 
and Gordon Allport, R. Benedict, E. S. 
Bogardus, E. W. Burgess, C. H. Cooley, 
R. Crutchfield, J. Dollard, L. W. Doob, 
O. Klineberg, D. Krech, R. T. 
G. H. Mead, M. Mead, G 


LaPiere, 
Murphy, 
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L. B. Murphy, M 
rhurstone 


Sherif, and L. L 

In addition to references made by the 
author in the text, the editor has sup- 
plied each chapter with a bibliography 
that totals over 330 books and articles 
published in American psychological and 
sociological journals up to 1957, thus 


tremendously increasing the value of the 


book as a The editor 
also deserves credit for making the 


reference source 
text 
so eminently readable 

All in all, it 


what 


that on a 


otetan 


seems some- 
Baley has 
Poland 
Malinowski has for cul- 
tural anthropology and Florian Znaniecki 


tor sociology 


smaller scale 
done for social psychology in 


what Bronislaw 


To Complete Hobart Mowrer 


O. Hobart Mowrer 


Learning Theory and the Symbolic Processes. New York 


Sons, 1960. Pp. xiv + 437. $8.50. 


Reviewed by WENDELL E 


This ts 
‘dilogy.’ 


for Abram 


the second volume of Mowrer’ 
See CP. Feb 1961, 6, 33-36 
Ansel’s review of the 


more 


first 
Mowrer 
these volumes. Mowrer 
Re S¢ arch Ps y- 
chology now at the University of IIlli- 
mois since 1948 and he is chiefly inter- 
ested in what this book is about. The 
reviewe - Wendell Jeffrey, 18 
Professor of Psychology in the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles. He is 
interested in child psychology, with a 
research program already in its fourth 
vear, and in discrimination and verbal 
learning as well as symbolic 


and for comment about 
in relation to 


has been Professor of 


Associate 


behavior 
He was first oriented by Farber and 
Spence at Iowa and then adjusted Skin- 
nerwise by Keller and Schoenfeld at 
Columbia. He is own but 
continuing to keep an eye on the stream 
of Mowrer’s thinking 


iene than write only about lan- 


guage or the higher mental proc- 
have others, Mowrer has 
chosen to write of behavior 


now on his 


esses, as 


His earlier 
volume, Learning Theory and Behavior, 
presents his 


basic 


conceptual frame- 


work. The second volume is reviewed 
here. It is an extension of the first to 
include behavior where the concept of 
symbolic processes must be ihtroduced 


Volume II (which is what it really 


John Wiley & 


JEFFREY 


is) begins with a recapitulation of I, a 
recapitulation which would be adequate 
for only the most sophisticated learning 
theorist. Although Mowrer has clearly 
kept his S-R orientation, he has adopted 
some cognitive language that many read- 
ers will probably find not only confusing 
but also somewhat offensive. Thus, it is 
likely to take a considerable amount of 
familiarity with the theory in order to 
become comfortable with it 

Mowrer’s basic notion, which was first 
expressed in 1956 in the Psychological 
Review (vol. 63, 114-128) is this 


Z what 
is learned 


and all that is learned as the 
result of any experience, is the associa- 
tion of a positive or negative emotional 
state (hope or fear) with those intero 
ceptive and exteroceptive stimuli con- 
tiguous with positive primary reinforce- 


Just as he 


ment or aversive stimulation 

has previously ,assumed that behavior 
which escapes anxiety-arousing stimuli 
will tend to recur whenever the anxiety 
or the eliciting stimuli are present, he 
now further assumes that approach be- 
havior is similarly mediated by the posi- 


tive emotional state. It is important to 


note that it is not the instrumental se- 
quence that is learned but only the as- 


sociation between the emotional state 


and contiguous stimulation. As Mowrer 
expresses it, “Learning thus alters what 


the individual wants to do (and does) 
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but not what he can do.” Although 
Mowrer writes in the framework of the 
Tolman-Hull-Guthrie-Thorndike contro- 
versies and sees his theory coming out 
with the best from each of these theo- 
rists, he also comes out with a concep- 
tion of the subtleties of the role of posi- 
that 


until now has been fully appreciated 


tive and negative reinforcement 
only by Skinnerians. 

After a chapter reviewing the basic 
theoretical notion, Mowrer discusses la- 
tent learning as an example of the low- 
est level of symbolic activity. He uses 
the term symbolic to refer to any covert 
response that is useful because of its 
cue-producing properties. The relation 
between his basic theory and more com- 
plex applications of the theory is ex- 


emplified in the following quotation. 
Thus we arrive at the suggestion—perhaps 
i rather significant one—that there are dif 


ferent kinds, or mediation. An 


emotion is a mediator of the first order; a 


levels, of 


pure stimulus act (or a mediational stimu- 
lus supplied by the environment) to which 
first 


an emotion (or order mediator) is 


conditioned is a second order mediator 
And we may later discover that it is pos 
sible to have “purely mental” (cognitive 
surrogates for pure-stimulus acts (as Tol 
man has proposed) which might be said 


to constitute mediators of the third order 
Third 
“things” 


include such 
as images which he assumes 
These 


order mediators 


are conditioned 


sensations. also 


serve as a basis for memory. 


Max RER’S explanation of the devel- 
opment of language has also been pre- 
sented previously. Those stimuli that 
have been present at the time of pri- 
mary reinforcement become attached to 
a pleasant emotional state. The organ- 
ism will do whatever will reinstate or 
produce those stimuli. Thus, when an 
infant’s babbling approaches the sounds 
mother makes when feeding and com- 
forting him, the likelihood of his mak- 
ing these sounds is increased because of 
the positive emotional state associated 
with these sounds. Mowrer would ac- 
centuate a self-shaping process in con- 
trast to Thorndike’s “babble-luck the- 
ory.” He seems to assume that once the 
secondary reinforcing capacity is set up 
for a particular stimulus, its image or 
memory serves some motivating func- 


tion which forces the organism to at- 
tempt to reproduce it or, once it is re- 
produced, to encourage him to perfect 
the reproducing response. This notion is 
not well explicated but parallels some- 
what the Skinnerian de-emphasis of mo- 
tivation in the classical sense along with 
increased emphasis on the control of 
through the 


behavior presentation of 


discriminative stimuli (secondary rein- 
forcers). 

Along the way Mowrer discussed sign 
and sentence learning, imitation, thought 
insight, imagery, etc., none of which can 


here. As 


mediational theories, one finds testable 


be given its due with most 


hypotheses relatively sparse once one 


from the basic hypothe 


sis in its simplest form. Nevertheless 


moves away 
Mowrer is very thorough in evaluating 
the application of his own theory by 
with 


pre- 


comparison with old as well as 
other current approaches, and he 
sents available evidence pro and con 
throughout the book. Almost half of the 
volume is made up of quotations either 
from his own work or from the work of 
others, a technique that he uses ex- 
tremely well. The provisional nature of 
his present theory is clearly indicated 
by the fact that whole new sections, as 
well as footnotes referring to very re- 
cent research, have been added after the 
main body of the text was written or 
even after it had appeared in galley 
proof. The account is highly personal 


like a 


scientific 


and in many ways seems more 


notebook than a 


treatise. This does not result 


scientist's 
from lack 
of organization but from the air of in- 
formality and a casualness that comes 
from references to personal conversa- 
tions, symposia at APA meetings, and 
the like. One cannot but be impressed 
or even overwhelmed by the range of 
topics that Mowrer investigates, 
with an eye to 


many 


making some critical 
prediction and always with reference to 
and quotation from relevant material 
both old and new 

Mowrer admits to having had an im- 
pulse to leave out the two chapters 
on Learning, Causality, and Statistics. 
These chapters would not have been 
missed from the book in that they are 
not relevant to symbolic processes. They 
do, however, represent part of the Com- 
pleat and 


Mowrer deserve to be in- 





cluded for that reason, as does also the 
last chapter on Social Learning and Hu- 
man Personality. 

rhis two-volume journey is an experi- 
ence that any serious psychologist ought 
to take. If the theory in the end should 
not stand up against careful scrutiny and 
further research, still the state of psy- 
chology cannot but have been materially 
improved by the thought this book must 
provoke 


The Great Debate 


Alfred E. Kuenzli (Ed.) 


The Phenomenological Problem. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959. Pp. x + 321. $4.50. 


Reviewed by EDwArpD JosEPH 


SHOBEN, JR 


The editor, Dr. Kuenzli, with a 1953 
doctorate from Indiana University, is 
now Associate Professor of Psychology 
at the Alton campus of Southern IIli- 
nois University. He is a Fellow of the 
Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues, having long been inter- 
ested in developmental, educational, and 
social psychology and the psychology of 
personality. The reviewer, Dr. Shoben, 
Professor of Psychology at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, should be 
known to CP readers for his contribu- 
tions to education and clinical practice. 
A little over a year ago he became edi- 
tor of the Teachers College Record. Re- 
cenily he reviewed Selma Fraiberg’s 
The Magic Years and Eve Jones’ Natu- 
ral Child Rearing for CP (Sept. 1960, 
5, 276-278). 


_— business of psychology can be 


conducted in many ways, although 
the proponents of one fashion are likely 
to be a bit surly toward the proponents 
of another. Since Hobbes hoped to ex- 
tend the science of motion to the inti- 
mate intricacies of thought and feeling, 
there has been a yen among psycholo- 
gists to derive the rules of their own 
specialty from those of physics, achiev- 
ing thereby a comparable degree of for- 


mal elegance and intellectual success. 
Similarly, since Darwin, the evolution- 
ary model and the notion that men (and 
other animals) are organisms as well as 
physical bodies have inspired numerous 
attempts to account for conduct on the 
basis of biological principles and the 
concepts and data of physiology 

Such efforts seem founded, at least in 
part, on a faith in abstract science and 
a determination to establish a secure 
place for psychology in the family of sci- 
ences, free from its philosophic origins 
Both introspection and early behavior- 
ism flourished when the prevailing winds 
of scientific logic blew favorably on in- 
duction. With the shift to the hypo- 
thetico-deductive quarter, systems like 
Hull’s emerged, “written on the as- 
sumption that all behavior . . . is gen- 
erated from the same primary laws” and 
offered as a “general introduction to the 
theory of all the behavioral .. . sci- 
ences.” 

There is, however, another approach 
It begins with puzzlement about par- 
ticular behavioral events and invests its 
faith not so much in the formal struc- 
ture of science as in the power of ob- 
servation and reason to .unravel more 
localized mysteries of concrete behav- 
ioral phenomena. There is a sense in 
which Freud, Skinner, and Piaget, re- 
markably different as they are, exem- 
plify this focus on special and restricted 
questions about the actions of organ- 
isms. Reductionist tendencies are rarely 
in evidence; the “rules” of science are 
given little heed, and some form of 
fact-controlled speculation, largely prag- 
matic in its tone and program, replaces 
the formalities of more systematic and 
more all-embracing theory. 

Coloring (and heating) this difference 
in the ways by which psychologists may 
go about their business are the effects 
of professionalism and the implications 
of ‘applied’ psychology. Psychology, it 
is argued, must eventually come to 
grips with human experience and deal 
with some of the same events with 
which history, literature, and religion 
have traditionally been concerned. At- 
tention to such matters will not only 
enhance the human value of the psy- 
chological discipline; it will enrich it as 
science, giving it wider scope and a bet- 
ter fit to the realities of behavior as 
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well as increased cogency and relevance 
for the needful men who underwrite its 
enterprises. 

Such is the background of the phe- 
nomenological approach, richly repre- 
sented in Kuenzli’s anthology of papers 
published between 


1939 and 1957 bv 


such diverse people as L. K. Frank, 
Hadley Cantril, Newcomb, 
Carl Rogers, Richard Jessor, Saul Ros- 
Robert MacLeod, as 


others. Obviously, no point of view and 


Theodore 


enzweig, well as 


no single domain of interest is suff 
ciently spacious to accommodate such 
without. a bit of intellectual 

What, then, do they have in 


common that defines the core of phe- 


figures 
elbowing 
nomenology as a psychological move- 
ment? 


oe central tenet of the phenome- 


nologists seems to be an insistence that 
iny adequate consideration of the stimu- 
lus must take into account the way it 
is perceived by the subject. How one 
behaves is significantly determined by 
how one defines, implicitly or explicitly 
If this 


definition is ig- 


the situation that confronts him 
process of cognitive 


nored in favor of a sheer stimulus-re- 


ceptor construction of behavioral af- 


fairs, then psychology’s congruence to 
the complexity of conduct is lessened 

Such a position certainly restores ex- 
perience to a central place in psychologi- 
cal inquiry, and it brings psychology 
into a much closer relationship with the 
world of common sense. It does not, 
however, imply an enthroning of intro- 
spection as a method, a change toward 
which the contributors to this 
can at times be caustic, and at others, 
mildly receptive. Neither does the view 
imply an acceptance of the explanations 
of common sense, shot through as they 
are with old wives’ tales and accumula- 
tions of cultural prejudices. Rather, the 
phenomenological emphasis is on de- 
scription, the construction of a phe- 
nomenal geography. This task requires 
the adoption by the psychologist of 
what MacLeod calls “an attitude of 
disciplined naiveté” and the search for 
such improved methods of observation 
as will yield increasingly richer accounts 
of how individuals conceive the worlds 
in which they behave. 

Jessor, in an informed and closely 


volume 
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reasoned that 


nomenological approach, so formulated 


paper, argues the phe- 
is compatible with the general scientific 
attributes of physicalism and predictive- 
ness, has given rise to theories that are 
difficult to distinguish in any fundamen- 
tal sense from theories that are non- 
phenomenological, and actually clarifies 
The 


for example, is 


the stimulus problem issue of 
stimulus independence 
more readily dealt with when S is de- 
fined in psychological terms and when 


the question ot independence is then 


restricted to independence from a speci- 
fied response in a specified situation 
It is when phenomenology 


that 


goes eCxX- 
Rogers 


Combs, and others tend in vari 


planatory trouble occurs 
Snygg, 
ous ways to postulate the complete de- 
termination of behavior by the 
field 


ence) of the 


phe 


nomenal (the conscious experi 


behaving organism. As 
Brewster Smith points out 
that of 


was 


this concep- 
like 


phenomeno- 


tion is not Lewin, who 


Mac Leod 


logical 


clear that 
methods (a 
data but not all 
not lead to the 


man 


supply valuable 


the data and ()) do 


conclusion that every 


must be his own psychologist 
that 


phenomenology is one source of fruit- 


Smith persuasively demonstrates 
ful concepts of a legitimately subjective 
sort, but not all 


represent 


subjective concepts 


phenomenal entities. Some 


functional entities (e 


which are 


may denote 


g., 
from the 
phenomenal field or distorted in it 


Dr. Kuenzli’s 


‘ither absent 


é gO) 
declared intention it 
preparing this volume was to offer a 
set of working papers in the develop- 
ment 


of a point of view, 


growth 


illustrating 
over a and 
antitheses, insights and reorganizations” 
and providing a base for further dia- 


lectical development. He has been quite 


series of ‘theses 


successful. Whether in a properly pre- 
pared seminar or in the quiet of a pri- 
vate study, this collection of articles 
will have the flavor of a Great 
in which the 
ticipant. 


Debate 


reader is an active par- 


Ideas 
they 


come suddenly 


to individuals but 


usually have a long history 


There is seldom a monopoly in great ideas 


LanceLot L. Wuytt 


Does Service 


Need Science? 


Norman A. Polansky (Ed.) 


Work 


University of Chicago Press 


Social Research. Chicago 
1960 
$5.00 


Pp. vil 306 


Reviewed by SANFORD J. DEAN 
edit a D) Pe l 
ind social 

f 


the University of 


insky, is a psycholo- 
PhD from 


earlier 


vroker, with a 
Michigan, 
Wayne University, the 
Western Re 
Highland 
Carolina 
PhD 


sociate 


Riggs 
serve University, and now at 
Hospitai in Ashville, North 
The reviewer, Dr. Dean, 
from Ohio State University 
Professor of 


Unive 


pointments at 


Austen Center, and 


Psychology at Svracuse 
tarlier hé taught at Stan- 
itv for three year At 
Syracuse he is a member f the com- 
mittee hat upervises the breprofes- 

7 t . t I 


searcn 


sional curriculum for social 


but he is also conducting re 


symbolic mediation in learning 


H™ 


those persons whose training, ex- 


does one interest in research 
perience and primary concern are cen- 
tered on service? Dr. Polansky’s avowed 
purpose in assembling the present vol- 
ume was to provide a textbook 
work 


a handbook useful to experienced re- 
this 


lor re- 


search courses in social and also 


searchers in field and to adminis- 


trators who must evaluate potential 


studies. Besides social workers the audi- 


ence is seen as including psychiatrists 
nurses, and clinical psychologists 

The volume begins with an historical 
review of research in social work, ranges 
through a discussion of research meth- 
ods, and closes with several chapters de- 
voted to such specific research problems 
as measuring the effect of intervention 
in social work. This sort of research is 
frankly defined as applied research, al- 
though a distinction is 


made between 


operational and basic research, largely 
on the basis of the generality of the 
findings. Counting the clients in a single 
agency, deciding where to locate a new 
building, and studying the case worker- 





chent relationship are to be 


rated as re- 
search problems so long as the results 
can be 


related to the improvement of 


service 
The nature of research in social work 
is reflected in an extended discussion of 


the relative merits of the use of avail- 
able material and the 


Although 


developing trend toward the collection 


collection of origi- 


nal data what is seen as a 


of original data is encouraged, despite 


the problems it raises and the resist 


ince it encounters, the primary sources 


of data continue to be the files and rec- 


ords of the agency and published sta- 


tistical compilations. This approach is 


defended on the bases of both economy 
and relevance. While these sources may 
be adequate for many descriptive or 


summarizing studies, they clearly limit 
the kinds of 
tempted 


The 


mentary 


research which can be at 


methodological sections are ele 


and confined largely to the in- 


troduction of concepts and to a simple 


discussion of their rationale 


The chap 
ter on statistics approximates the level 


ot most introductory textbooks tn ps¥- 


chology. It teaches the bright student 


to compute measures ol central tend 


ency, gives him a general idea of what 


is meant by variability and by correla- 
tion, and prevents him from being com- 
pletely mystified when he 
the symbol, p < .05 


that 


encounters 
The point 1s made 


nonparametric tests of significance 


1 


are usually more appropriate for the 


data of social work than are parametric 


tests and several tests of significance 


are mentioned by name only 


“a 
po HE final product fulfills the purposes 
of the 


editor in varying degrees. In 
providing an elementary introduction to 
research concepts without unduly fright- 
ening the neophyte, he 


has suc C eeded 


fairly well. For an edited work the text 
is well organized and moves coherently 
from the identification of a research 
problem through to the final write-up 


of the become a 
book, 
but then who ever does by reading any 
book? Research is doing 


The book will probably have little im- 


report. No one will 


researcher because he read this 


learned by 


pact on the practicing social worker. If 


the value of research is to be sold to 


the profession, it must be done at the 


source, in the work 
rhe fully 
committed to this value and have pro- 
duced a 


training for social 


authors of this 


volume are 


text which is appropriate for 


an elementary course in research prel- 


erably one bolstered by supplementary 


Besides the book the 


faculty 


readings trainees 


need a itself 


committed to re 
search and actively engaged in it 


Ships, 
and Sealing Wax 


Dorothy Willner 


and Shoes, 


(Ed.) 


Decisions, Values and Groups. (Re- 
ports from the First Interdiscipli- 
nary Conference in the Behavioral 
Science Division, Air Force Office 

Research, held at 

the University of New Mexico, 17 

Aug. 1957.) New York 


Press, 1960. Pp. xx 


of Scientific 


June-1( 
Pergamon 
348. $12.50 


Reviewed by Bruce J. Brpput 


The edit nr, 


searcn 1 


Dorothy Willner, is Re- 
Bureau of Ap- 


Research at Columbia 


ociate in the 
plied Social 
versity. The 


Professor of 


Uni 
Biddle, is As- 


Psychology 


reviewe f 
and 
Vis- 


social psychologist with 


lology at the University of 
ouri is a 

Vichigan PhD, at home in sociology, 
somewhat sophisticated in mathematics, 
and interested in mathematicizing social 
psychological theory. For CP he has re- 


iewed a book of Durkheim’s (June 


a the summer of 195 the 
first of a planned series of inter- 
disciplinary conferences, sponsored by 
the Behavioral Sciences Division of the 
Research 
New 


were 


Air Force Office of 
The 


Thirty-two 


Scientin¢ 
held at 
Mexico 


chosen as a 


was University of 


participants 


group of “younger men 


with a potential for growth as research 


scientists” to come together for an 


eight-week period of mutual stimulation 


and integration. Decisions, Values and 


Groups is a volume of collected papers 
written by these conference participants 
which 


were influenced by conference experi- 


and dealing with investigations 


ences. Although not made explicit, the 
title 
the volume leads the reader to 
that 


appearance ot a large 1” on the 
page ot 
expect additional 


volumes will be 


forthcoming, perhaps stemming from 
later conferences 

The materials of the book are organ- 
ized into five sections: (1) Mathemati- 
cal Models in (II) 
Conceptualizations and Designs for Re- 
search in Values 


(IIT) 


to Small Group Research 


Decision Process 


and Evaluative Proc- 


eSSeS Theoretical Contributions 
(IV) Psy- 
Behavior: (V 


Problems 


chodynamic Patterns of 


Special Military Included 


within each section is a 


series ol 
tributed papers that deal more or less 
with the subject matter indicated in the 
title. Each 


last) is led off by 


con- 


section section (except the 
a summary statement 
written by an author who is not one of 
Altogether 
teen papers are presented. They deal with 


topics 


the other contributors nine- 


ranging widely from philosophy 
of science through complex theoretical 
discussions to out-and-out empirical re 
ports. The volume has a Foreword (on 
the history of Air Force involvement ) 
an Introduction (explaining the title) 
and a Preface by the Editor (summa 
rizing the contributions) 

Chere is remarkably little integration 


to this work. None of the summary 


statements that head a section pays at- 
said in other 


tention to what is 


sum- 
mary Introduc- 

heed to 
The 


Rappoport ) 


statements (or in the 
tion) and gives but the barest 
the papers which follow it 
Anatol 


outline, which is not 


Intro- 


duction (by pre- 
sents an followed 
in the book and 


which is written at an elementary level 


organization of the 


as compared with some of the sophisti- 
that Only in the 
Preface is there a 


cated papers follow 


Editor's direct dis 


cussion of the individual 


papers, but 
the Editor attempts only a skeletal inte- 
This work would have been 
more powerful had the Editor taken 


pains to limit contributions to a single 


gration. 


program of ideas and attempted to pro- 


vide more extensive summary state- 


ments. 


Related to this difficulty is the wide 








spread of contributions in respect of so- 
phistication, degree of completion, and 
type of contribution attempted. Seven 
papers; for instance, attempt serious and 
occasionally abstruse theoretical discus- 
sions, Whereas two authors are concerned 
with practical military applications. Six 
of the contributed papers report empiri- 
cal studies which, according to the apolo- 
gies of the authors, are as yet uncom- 
pleted and probably should have not yet 
been reported; and two other papers 
have already been published elsewhere 
The majority of the studies deal with 
at least some empirical data, but (ex- 
cept for Section II) there is little inte- 
gration of these empirical findings with 
the theories presented lesewhere 


~“ 

Si ERAL papers in this volume appear, 
to the significant 
contributions. Among others, I would 
single out the sophisticated article by 
Chipman which not outlines a 
mathematical theory of subjective prob- 


reviewer, to make 


only 


ability based upon a stochastic choice 
model, but also presents empirical data 
bearing upon the theorems derived. Wil- 
liam and Joan McCord build A Tenta- 
tive Theory of the Structure of Con- 
science in which a number of discrete 
conscience types are derived from an 
etiological theory demon- 
strated in terms of empirical research. 


and again 
Zimmer presents an extensive summary 
of theoretical and empirical investiga- 
tions on the physical and psychological 
aspects of depression. Other papers, be- 
cause of their incompleteness, cannot be 
judged as to significance. 

As an integrated contribution, Deci- 
sions, Values and Groups resembles a 
tossed salad more than a steak. Except 
for occasional references to the confer- 
ence or the Air Force, the papers might 
have been drawn at random from any 
of several journals in social psychology. 
One wonders why this volume was pub- 
lished, especially the papers reporting 
incomplete studies. The Behavioral Sci- 
ences Division is to be commended for 
supporting such stimulative and integra- 
tive activities as The University of New 
Mexico conferences, but, it is to be 
hoped that additional books encouraged 
by this Division will be more limited in 
coverage or integrated in presentation, 
and, if one, why not both? 
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The Child Projects, the Expert 


Construes 
Albert I. Rabin and Mary R. Haworth (Eds.) 


Projective Techniques with Children. New York 


Pp. xiv + 392. $11.75. 
Reviewed 
The senior editor, Dr. Rabin, is 
fessor of Psychology at Michigan 


University and Director of its 
logical 


Pro- 
State 
Psycho- 
The junior editor, Dr 
Haworth, is Senior Clinical Psychologist 
in the Children’s Service of the Ne- 
braska Psychiatric Institute. Rabin con- 
tributed the chapter on Psychological 
Leopold Bellak’s Schizo- 
phrenia (Logos Press, 1958; CP, Mar 
1960, 5, 100f.) and the chapter about 
personality in the Israeli Kibbutzin in 
Bert Kaplan’s Studying Personality 
Cross-Culturally (Row, Peterson, 1961). 
He has a special interest in the Kibbutz 
children and will publish a book about 
them. Miss Haworth is concerned with 
puppets in projective techniques with 
children. The reviewer, Dr. Wirt, is 
Professor of Psychology, Child Devel- 
opment, and Psychiatry at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and Director of the 
Research. His 


anxieties 


Clinic. 


Studies in 


Center for Personality 
with and 
delinquency grew up at Stanford while 
he was working for his doctorate un- 
der the stimulus of Maud Merrill. See 
Ross on clinical child 
psychology (Grune and Stratton, 1959; 
CP, Feb. 1961, 6, 39f.) 


concern children’s 


his review on 


" Pepapnae psychologists have achieved 


a position of respect among their 


colleagues in medicine and education 


not so much because their researches 


have been impressive, but because they 
are skilled diagnosticians. In addition to 
the proven merit of some measures of 
intelligence, academic achievement, and 
vocational interests, there is now a 
wide-spread acceptance of the utility 
of the that 


derive measures of 


interpretations clinicians 


from personality 


hy Ropert D 


Grune & Stratton, 1960 


Wirt 


characteristics. Many psychologists, and 
most psychiatrists, would agree that the 
most powerful and most useful of these 
devices are the projective techniques. 
In essence, all projective techniques 
elicit fantasy material which are the 
data from which interpertations may be 
drawn. At best, these data are expected 
clinician an 


to give the understanding 


of an individual’s character structure 


his motivational system, the areas of 


his conscious and unconscious conflict 
and the modes of his intrapsychic and 
interpersonal adjustments. The research 
literature devoted to assessment of the 
validity of these techniques is, for the 


most part, disappointing. It is disap 
pointing both because so many of the 
studies indicate weakness in psycho- 
diagnostic processes generally, including 
the utility of projective techniques, and 
because so many are considered by 
proponents of projective techniques to 
be inadequately designed. There are 
indeed, thousands of articles and books 
dealing with these techniques, but the 
majority of them are not experimen- 
tal. Clinical studies are, moreover, diffi- 
cult to evaluate. There is, nevertheless 
an impressive clinical literature 


deals with the 


which 
projective techniques 
and which in general suggests that they 
are effective that yield data 
that could otherwise be elicited only by 


methods 


many hours of careful interviewing 
Much of the clinical research and de- 
velopment of the projective techniques 
has been undertaken with psychiatrically 
disordered adults as subjects, and much 
of the interpretation of projective ma- 
terial is based on psychoanalytic theory 
itself largely derived from observations 
of psychiatrically disordered adults. Dur 
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interested in psychology theory and research. An M.I.T 
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ing recent years there has been, how- 
ever, considerable advance in the de- 
velopment and use of projective tech- 
niques with children and in the theo- 
retical analytic formulations which sup- 


port the techniques. 


Piles Rabin and Haworth have pro- 
vided us with a systematic and con- 
temporary source of information about 
techniques with children 
which can be applied to clinical work 
and to personality research with chil- 
dren. These editors and their authors 
have accomplished a remarkable feat 
While literature, 
and there are many psychologists fa- 
miliar with projective techniques, no 
single could hope to become 
competent to write such a book. Even 
two such highly qualified persons as 
these editors are could not 


project ive 


there is an extensive 


person 


have done 
the job alone. It required expert con- 
tributors and expert editors. What Rabin 
and Haworth could offer was direction 
and integration. Professor Rabin has for 
many years been director of the Psy- 
chological Clinic at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. He has contributed much to the 
training of clinical child psychologists 
and to our understanding of projective 
techniques with children. His collabora- 
tor for this volume, Dr. Haworth, was 
also on the staff of the Psychological 
Clinic, and brought to her editorial job 
on this volume extensive training and 
experience in child development and 
education as well as clinical acumen. 
Reviews of edited books frequently 
cite the style 
and quality among chapters written by 
different authors. There is, however, a 
difference who 


Good 


distressing variation in 


between editors 
who 


contributors 


collect 
editors 
and_ then 
work carefully to provide a well-inte- 
grated volume. Rabin and Howarth are 
good editors. 


and _ editors edit. 


choose wisely 


From whom would a reader want to 
learn about the use of the Rorschach 
with children and Rabin 
and Haworth Halpern and 
Hertz, whose research with that tech- 
nique is the for their expertly 
written discussions. Equally fine contri- 
butions are made by Shneidman on the 
MAPS, Blum on the Black Pictures, 
Bellak on the Children’s Apperception 


adolescents? 
selected 


basis 
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Test, and Machover on drawings. Alto- 
gether each of 22 experts was asked to 
write an original paper for the book 
Each author discused the techniques for 
which he has come to achieve national 
respect. 

The book has a unity rarely found in 
edited volumes. Most of these chapters 
begin with a discussion of the theoretical 
rationale for a given technique, which 
is followed by systematic coverage of 
methods for administration and 


interpretation, and then by selected case 


scoring, 


examples, a survey of research findings 
and a summary. Every chapter includes 
an excellent list of A useful 
addition is the inclusion of an appendix 


references 


that lists authors and the distributors of 
test material. 

The editors decided to include both 
widely used and less well-known tech- 
niques. For the most part they tried to 
distribute their space in proportion to 
the importance of each test. Of course, 
some clinicians will dissent from the se- 
lections made. This reviewer notes, for 
example, that less than a page is given 
to the Visual Motor Gestalt 
lest, although it outranks in popularity 
many others to which considerably more 


Bender 


attention is given in the book. There is 


no mention at all of graphology, al- 


though that method has enormous popu- 
larity in contemporary European psy 
chology. 

Throughout, the contributors empha- 
size research as well as the clinical find- 


ings. Much has been written about the 


weakness of the theoretical basis for 


most projective techniques and about 


the disappointing results of research 


studies. The editors and their contribu- 


tors steer a sensible course between 


factual reporting of research findings 


and honest clinical 


pretation. The weakness of 


assertion of inter- 
much re 
search is rightly emphasized by Sigel 
who concludes his chapter on the appli- 
cation of projective techniques in re- 
search with children with the admoni- 
tion that ‘it is time to move away from 
the old adage that ‘we are still young’ 
because this may well be self-deceiving 
and Rather, the fact is 
that increased conceptual and methodo- 
logical rigor . . . will 


rationalizing 


further the de- 
velopment of a powerful and produc- 
tive psychological tool.” 


The book is intended for the clinical 
student, the practicing clinician, and the 
research worker. It will be useful to all 
of these persons, but of most use to the 
had 


some course work in projective tech- 


clinical student who has already 


niques and some clinical experience 


Psychological 


Democracy 
Updated 


Ralph K. White and Ronald Lip- 
pitt 
Autocracy and Democracy: An 
Experimental Inquiry. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. Pp. xii 
330. $6.00. 
Reviewed by RoBert CHIN 
The authors, White and Lippitt, 
collaborated before in the 
perimental study of the effect of demo- 
cratic group 
phere, magnetic stimu- 
lation of Kurt Lewin (1940), and here 
White, 
tact with Lewin at Stanford, and later 
appointments at lowa 
Commu- 
nism Analysis Division of the U. S. In- 
formation Lippitt, associated 
with Center for Group 
Dynamics at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, is 


hat é 
famous ex- 
authoritarian 


and atmos- 


done under the 
the VY are 


carrying on after con- 


Wesleyan, and 


Cornell, is now Chief of the 


Agency 


Lewin in the 


now 
Director in_ the 


Research Program 
Research Center for 
Group Dynamics at the University of 
Michigan White and Lewin 
Dynamics of 
(Harcourt, Brace, 


reviewer, Robert Chin, is Associate 


Together 
have written Planned 
The 
Pro- 
fessor of Psychology at Boston Univer- 
sity and Director of Research im its 
Human Relations Center 


Change 1958). 


He is ge neral 
editor of the Journal of Social Issues. 


Bb Ge classic experiment on 
eleven year-old 


boys In 


twenty 
Iowa in 
1938, the often quoted study of demo- 
cratic and authoritarian atmospheres, is 
further examined in this volume, which 





the findings forthrightly be 
ishamed 


stuck their necks out 


authors felt for not 


previously 
relations to 


the inquiry and its 


lite in a democracy 
sion provides a slight addition 


published statistical data already 


ible in the 1947 Readings of the 
for the Psychologi il Study of 
(A factor 
traits promised then is still not 
The added 


the boys’ behavior in the 


Issues analysis of per- 


here narrative 


personality patterns ind 


ily background is vivid and 
demonstrative in 


This 


ceptualizations which extend the 


respect ot the points 


to be made volume uses recon 


signin 


without altering the original find 


and 


cance 


ings about leadership group life 
White and Lippitt use selected concepts 
ind 


ide or so to extrapolate a psychologic il 


reviews of studies in the last dec 


core of an implied definition of demox 
which was not overtly present in 
38 study. They point out rightly 
that the broad definitions of democracy 


which include such terms as the 


’ ” 


pe 0 


ble wW freedom, responsibility and 


concern with the individual bog 


down 
when speciic interpretations have to be 
made. Genuine democracy to them em- 
phasizes active leadership, some author 
ity and discipline, realistic usage of ma- 


jority opinion and a continual realistic 


idaptation of methods to circum- 


tances. In nontechnical style they se 


lect and report both small group and 


organizational studies as they range over 
the issues of conformity and apathy, of 
conscience and aggression, of efficiencies 
of democracy and satisfactions with it 
The authors see many criticisms of the 
alleged faults of 


democracy as really 


appropriate to states of laissez-faire 


Unfortunately they pay no attention to 


the institutional forms through which 


the democratic process operates in so- 
cieties 


The 


( ommentary 


sections of 
bold 
nances that jump from researched top- 


occasional political 


are analogical reso- 
international 


As such they 


are provocative but lack the coherency 


ics over to national and 


figures and controversies 


of argument of the core discussion con- 
cerning the psychological bases of de- 


mocracy 


a significant 
the 
social psychological behavior of social 
psychologists. It 


rhe 1938 study occupies 


place in any historical analysis of 
was through this study 

field’ of 
the 


possibilities of 


that Lewin constructed a new 


that social 


ill group psy¢ hology 
the 


psve hologists 


psychological study of social 


saw 
issues and 
of unabashed research on positive con- 
ceptions of value. The impact was and 
still is great 


(nis 


and it will be increased by 
volume, for all those who want to 
findings of 


the 


ground their values on the 


the behavioral sciences. As volume 


shows, the questions for research have 


become more specific and conceptual 


since the original study two decades ago 
White 
tion Agency, and Lippitt 


Informa- 
Research Pro- 
gram Director of the Group Dynamics 


an analyst in the U.S 


Center at the University of Michigan 
‘stuck 


ther by providing a case analysis of the 


could have out their necks’ fur 
problems of converting research into its 
Their 


respect ol 


social implications inherent dis- 


continuities in values could 


then be confronted and perhaps ac 


cepted 


Keeping Tab on the 


Student’s Advance 


R. Murray Thomas 


Judging Student Progress 


518. $5.51 


Pp: x 


Reviewed by Harorp |] 


wuthor, Dr 


Stanford 


PhD 


Si7Cce 


Thomas, with a 


The 


rom University, has 


heen a member of the teaching 


Neu 


of Education and is now 


State University of 


iff of the 
Vork’s College 
leave for teach 
had a 
including 
The 


from 


third year on 
in Indonesia. He 


teaching 


has varied 


experience three 
years in Honolulu 
Bligh, PhD Uni 
ersity, is an Editor in the Test Depart- 
Harcourt, Brace, and World 
Inc., at Tarrytown and New York City 
He works with achievement and intelli- 
Test- 
ing at Hobart and William Smith Col- 
va, New York 


7 second edition of this text 
the same purpose as that of 
1954 “the 
spective or the in-service elementary or 


reviewer, Dr 
with a 


Svracuse 


ment of 


tests, has been Director of 


YeEnceE 
ieges im Ge ne 


has 
the 
edition—to introduce pro- 
junior high teacher to ways of evaluat- 
ing children’s growth in the classroom.” 
Users of the text will welcome the two 
chapters, Marking Student Prog- 
ress and Developing Students’ Evalua- 
Skills. In 


new 


tion addition, a number of 


(2nd ed.) 


New York: Longmans, Green, 1960 


BLIGH 


chapters have been revised to include 
recent development in evaluation and to 
provide further illustrations of evalua 
tive techniques and their applications in 
the 


classroom. The appendix has been 


enlarged to include a listing and brief 


discussion of some of the more widely 
used tests of achievement, reading, and 


with the 
dresses of the publishers conveniently 


ntelligence names and ad- 
provided 

Dr. Thomas views evaluation as an 
integral part of the total teaching-learn- 
ing process in which the teacher’s first 
task is to 


worth teaching 


important decide what is 
Through wise selection 
and skillful use of existing methods and 
materials, the teacher proceeds to guide 
activities of his students 


the learning 


and to discover how effectively stu- 
dents are progressing and how well they 
are realizing their objectives in learn- 
ing. The chief aim of the author is to 
help the teacher in this third aspect of 
the educational process 

Thomas’ approach is interesting and 
quite effective. He sees his text as hav- 


ing the same general functions as a class 
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in school, the book is the teacher, the 
reader is the learner. The goal of his 
instruction is to help the teacher de- 
velop basic understandings and to be- 
come proficient in using evaluative pro- 
cedures and techniques. Regularly he 
utilizes for illustration actual classroom 
or school incidents which might occur 
in any American school. Problems, once 
recognized, become more clearly de- 
fined as teachers in central elementary 
or junior high schools participate in 
group confer with their 
principal and supervisors, talk with par- 
ents, and engage in daily give-and-take 
with their students. The reader comes 
to realize that seemingly routine tasks, 
like marking and grading, have many 
facets and can offer challenges to teach- 
ers at all levels of training and experi- 
ence. 


discussions, 


From a cursory examination, one 
might conclude that the approach of the 
author is rather naive and that even 
the unsophisticated reader would find 
the anecdotal approach boring and un- 
related to the concepts and techniques 
developed later in the chapters. This 
reviewer, however, finds that this is not 
the case. The incidents are carefully 
chosen and relate directly to realistic 
problems which must be faced by teach- 
ers as they assume more active roles in 
appraising the progress of their 
dents. 


stu- 


c- author seems to appreciate the 
trepidation with which many inexperi- 
enced teachers approach formal instruc- 
tion in testing and statistics. His direct, 
unassuming approach helps to carry the 
reader from the familiar “This is just 
like my problem’ through the discussion 
of concepts and techniques which give 
meaning to the initial problem. Quite 
properly, emphasis is not placed on de- 
veloping an extensive knowledge of re- 
search in measurement or of intricate 
theory, but rather on comprehending 
those techniques and skills which are 
most applicable in daily operations of 
the classroom. Standardized tests of 
achievement, aptitude, and personality 
are described simply and placed in 
proper prospective within an appraisal 
program that includes the building of 
classroom tests, the observing and re- 
porting student behavior, and an effec- 
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tive use of anecdotal records, socio- 
grams, rating scales, and other devices 
for judging student progress. 

In his discussion of some of the more 
technical and 


statistics, the author may be challenged 


aspecis of measurement 
for looseness © 
which, 


may 


terminology and for 
statements though not entirely 


inaccurate, nevertheless lead to 
misinterpretation and faulty generaliza- 
tion. This reviewer, for example, wishes 
that the writer had been more precise 
and conventional in his treatment of re- 
liability. Such statements as “The rela- 
tively high relationship (.87) shows that 
the two forms indeed are quite parallel 
and sample almost exactly the same 
knowledge or skills” (p. 104) may trou- 
ble those readers who have some back- 
ground knowledge or who seek 
advanced information for further en- 
lightenment. 


more 


Teachers who are actively engaged in 
and results 
from standardized achievement and in- 


administering interpreting 
telligence tests will find the discussion 
of norms (p. 107-109) very sketchy. 
The author makes no attempt in his 
chapters on Using Standardized Tests 
and Using Statistics to define and give 
illustrative examples of the 
ways of 


conven- 
tional reporting scores. Per- 
centiles and percentile ranks he covers 
in the chapter on Using Statistics but 
makes no mention of ‘raw score,’ ‘grade 
equivalent’ or ‘stanine.’ Nor is defini- 
tion of basic statistical terms as 
this would like. For 
example, the author refers to two types 
of averages—to 


pre- 
cise as reviewer 
the median as being 
the ‘half-way student,’ to the mean as 
being the average score (p. 204). 
Despite shortcomings resulting from 
the presentation of complex concepts in 
simple, nontechnical language, this well 
organized text meets a definite need 
Anyone seeking a clear, simple pres- 
entation of basic concepts would profit 
from reading it. It should prove in- 
creasingly popular with teachers and 
other school personnel who are facing 
the challenge of the movement for test- 
ing for guidance which has been given 
impetus by national concern over the 
effectiveness of our schools. 


AL 


Federn-ization 


of Freud 
Edoardo Weiss 


The Structure and Dynamics of 
the Human Mind. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1960. Pp. xx 
472. $8.75. 
Reviewed by Bert R. SAPPENFIELD 


The Italian 
who was analyzed in 1909 et seq. by 


author, Dr. Weiss, is an 
Federn on Freud’s recommendation. He 
has now for a long time been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Chicago Insti- 
tute for Psychoanalysis. He has pub- 
lished talian, 
man, and English, and also Principles of 


many articles in Ger- 
Psychodynamics (Grune and Stratton, 
1950). He edited Paul Federn’s 
Psychology and the 
Books, 1952). The 
penfield, is Professor of Psychology at 
Montana State University. He is author 
of Personality Dynamics (Knopf, 1954) 
and William Henry’s The 
Analysis of Fantasy in CP (Apr. 1957, 
2, 109-111). 


Ego 
Psychoses ( Basic 


reviewer, Dr. Sa 
reviewed 


pone of publishing his collected 
papers, Edoardo Weiss has 

to present his ideas “in a new and re- 
vised form, integrated with all that [he 
has| learned about psychoanalysis it- 
self.” The result is a book that is easy 
to read, very interesting at times, but 
often dull and repetitious. 

It is difficult to infer, from the na- 
ture of the contents, what kind of audi- 
the author intended his book to 
reach. His fellow psychoanalysts would 
surely find much of the material to be 
tediously familiar and elementary. The 
‘intelligent layman’ would almost cer- 


chosen 


ence 


tainly consider the terminology and some 
of the subject matter as too technical 
Psychologists are likely to suffer ‘narcis- 
sistic injury’ through the author’s total 
disregard of nonpsychoanalytic contri- 
butions to understanding the 
mind. 


human 


Had the author consistently worked 
on the problem of integrating Freudian 
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dynamics with the ego-psychology of 
task for which he is emi- 
nently qualified and for which he has 
demonstrated some genuine ability at 
various points in his book—this could 
have been a highly significant contribu- 
tion 


Federn—a 


Unfortunately, however, there are 
which he 
makes no attempts at integration. Thus 


extensive stretches during 
only a partial Federn-ization of Freud 
is achieved. The reader is left to wonder 
whether Dr. Weiss himself is convinced 
of the feasibility, or the desirability, of 
pursuing such an integrative enterprise 
to its end. 


I. spite of the fact that the author 
conducts the reader through a Sahara 
of already-too-familiar material, in spite 
of his tendency to be overly repetitious 
and in spite of his reluctance to intro- 
duce economical terminology before de- 
voting a later chapter to its definition, 
Weiss has presented much interesting, 
and some 


perhaps material. 


Difficulties arise in determining to what 


original, 


extent these ideas are actually original 
and to what extent the illusion of origi- 
nality is through the use of 
terminology as a vehicle for old 
It is clearly only semantic origi- 
when the author chooses to use 
externalization in preference to projec- 


created 
novel 
ideas 


nality 


tion, and substitutive identification in 
preference to introjection. There is also 
a suggestion of triviality in his use of 
destrudo in place of Freud’s death in- 
stinct and Federn’s mortido, as a means 
of stressing his nonacceptance of the 
death-instinct formulation to account 
for aggressive motivation. Could he not 
have followed the lead of other psycho- 
analysts who are content to speak of 
hostility? (This seems to be the only 
point, by the way, at which the author 
clearly rejects any major tenet held by 
both Freud and Federn.) 

On the other hand, some products of 
Weiss’ terminological coinage appear to 
serve a useful communicative function, 
and some of these may indeed corre- 
spond to minor conceptual advances. 
The “psychic presence” 
(roughly equivalent to the concept of 
an imperfectly internalized superego) 
helps to clarify the dynamics of guilt 
and guilt-like reactions. The concept of 


concept of 


“ego passage” (comprising mainly the 
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processes of projection and introjection 


and the alternation of these processes 


with respect to particular contents) 
also facilitates communication. The con- 
cepts of “egotization” and “de-egotiza- 
tion” aid in relating Freudian dynamics 
to Federn’s ego psychology. And_ the 
concept of “structural split,” which in- 
volves externalization of “either the su- 
perego or that portion of the ego which 
is condemned by it,” is useful for un- 
derstanding some aspects of psychotic 
skillful use of the 


mentioned 


dynamics. By con- 


cepts above, together with 


other psychoanalytic concepts, the au- 
thor makes clear some highly credible 
hypotheses concerning such phenomena 
as the development of hallucinations, 
the occurrence of manic-depressive mood 
swings, and the alternative occurrence 
of depressive reactions and paranoid re- 
actions in the same patient 

In respect of issues of a more general 
order, it is evident that Weiss shows an 
conflict- 
hypotheses, not so 


inclination to choose between 
ing psychoanalytic 
much on the basis of empirical evidence 

Often he 
Freud 
Federn when they agree with each other 
but disagree with a third authority, and 
often the 


as on the basis of authority 


chooses. the 


position of and 


position of Federn when 
Moreover 
like Freud, he takes his psychophysical 


dualism seriously, so that, for example 


Federn disagrees with Freud 


he does not see “the id” as equivalent 
to physiological tensions, but sees it as 
“mental” and as being “in contact,” in 
some undefined way, with somatic proc- 
esses. He also subscribes to the notion 
of “phylogenetic inheritance,” and, like 
Freud, conceives of the Oedipus com- 
plex and, by derivation, the superego, 
as having phylogenetic origin, and, like 

' 


Jung (!), 
traction in 


he explains heterosexual at- 
terms of 
the individual’s 


externalization of 
own other-sex charac- 
teristics. Finally, he shows no dissatis- 
faction with vague and wraith-like proc- 
esses loosely attributed to “the mind” 
but having no explicitly definable an- 
chorage in a tangible organism 


rae 
oe 
The academic labor market is an ex- 
change where universities speculate in fu 
ture prestige values, based on yet undone 
research 


Bruce STEWART 
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Kenneth W. Spence 
Behavior Theory and Learning: 
Selected Papers. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. Pp. xii 
403. $6.75. 


Reviewed by DELos D. WICKENS 


Spence, the author of these papers and 


this volume, is Pro- 


the occasion for 
fessor of Psyc hology at the State Uni- 
Towa, where he ha 
1938. He took the PhD with Clark 
Hull at Yale in 1933 and has long been 
regarded Hull's 
disciple and later as the pro- 
tagonist of the Hullian tradition as it 
developed in his hands. He is the 
psychologist who has been asked to give 
Vale’s pub- 
lished as Behavior Theory and Condi- 
(Vale Press, 1956; CP 
1957, 2, 153-157). Wickens, the 
reviewer, is Professor of Psychology a 


the Ohio State 


versity of been 


SlLCE 
first as distinguished 


chief 
only 


Silliman Lectures, since 


tioning Unir 
June 
University, where he 
been continuously since 1947. He has 
PhD North 


Carolina and has taught at Oberlin Col- 


from the University of 
Colorado 
He is chiefly interested 


of learning and 


lege and the Universities of 
and Wisconsin 
top ) 


tion and ha 


in the motiva- 
coming out this spring a 
revision of his textbook written in col- 


laboration with Donald R. Meyer. 
— article of earliest vintage in this 
volume is entitled, The Order of 
Eliminating Blinds in Maze Learning by 
Rats 


much to settle the issues that concerned 


This article must not have done 


the theoretical psychologists in 1932 
when complex mazes were used as an 
instrument for studying the learning 
Its significance seems to lie in 
that it 


process 
the fact foretells the nature of 
Kenneth Spence’s future psychological 
interest and methods of approach to 
behavior theory. It uses a mathemati- 
cal equation derived from assumptions 


Hull’s 


certainly this variety 


behavior 
hy | othesis 


about goal gradient 


and 
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What motivates an achieving society? In a 
stimulating, imaginative analysis Professor Mc- 
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sciences to this traditional problem in eco- 
nomics and history. In particular, he shows 
how one human motive, the need for Achieve- 
ment, recurs regularly in the imaginative think- 
ing of men and nations before periods of rapid 
economic growth. Evidence is drawn both from 
history and from some 40 contemporary nations. 


The Achieving Society is a ground-breaking 
contribution to theoretical and applied psychol- 
ogy. It presents the psychological background 
necessary for evaluating theories about the rise 
and fall of civilization; traces the achievement 
motive in collective and controlled communities, 
as well as free societies; and provides a sound 


basis for suggestions on accelerating economic 
£ September 1961, 500 pages, $7.95 growth in underdeveloped areas. 


D. Van Nesthiand Company, IJuc. Prone od 


) ‘“‘This book will become a classic’’ 


From a prepublication revieu 











of thinking has been a continuing char- 
acteristic of Spence’s publications. 

Two summary sentences are also pre- 
dictive of his psychological growth. The 
first, “Such a principle alone, however, 
is not for the actual 
order of blind alley elimination,” fore- 
casts his readiness to complicate his be- 


able to account 


havior formula to conform with empiri- 
cal reality. The second, “When the 
major factors are known there is 
son to believe that 
culty of the blinds may be... 
predicted with considerable precision,” 
indicates his early commitment to a de- 
terministic predictive theory of behavior 

The other chronological extreme is 
represented by The Roles of Reinforce- 
ment and Non-reinforcement in Simple 
Learning, published here for the first 
time. It 


rea- 
the order of diffi- 


elaboration of 
Spence’s behavior theory of the Silli- 
man takes a backward 
look at earlier publications, attempting 


contains an 


Lectures and 


to relate them to his present position. 


—_ and 20 other papers are clas- 


sified into three divisions. Part I con- 
tains five papers under the title Meth- 
odological Basis of Psychology. They 
discuss topics in the philosophy of sci- 
ence relating to methodology and the- 
ory construction in psychology. They 
are as significant today as when first 
published. One, The Postulates and 
Methods of Behaviorism, may be more 
so, since the battle lines between the 
two cultures—Science and the Humani- 
ties—are more sharply drawn 
1948. It contains 
description—and_ thereby 
a defense—of the aims, methods, and 
self-imposed limitations of the scientific 
method as applied to the analysis of 
behavior. 

Part II is called Behavior Theory, 
and its ten papers report data concern- 
ing specific theoretical issues relevant 
to Spence’s elaboration of the behav- 
ior system which was adumbrated by 
Clark Hull in his Principles of Behav- 
ior (1943). Sharp focus upon particular 
problems about the nature and inter- 
relationship of specific intervening vari- 
ables establishes a contrast to the pa- 
pers composing the third section, which 
is chronologically earlier. 

This section, entitled Discrimination 


te day 
than they were in 
an excellent 
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Learning, contains the 


exciting early 
work in which Spence applied concepts 
f classical conditioning to the behav- 
ior of animals in the relatively complex 
discrimination and transposition §situa- 
tions. The contrast to Section II lies in 
the difference in breadth of the problems 
investigated and in the fact that in one 
case situations are devised to test psy- 
chological concepts, whereas in the other 
available concepts are fitted to the be- 
havior in an orthodox laboratory instru- 
ment 

The unpublished 
merits more words. Here Spence adds 
to his 
for the 


strating that animals run more rapidly 


previously paper 


system a means of accounting 


results of experiments demon- 


under a regime of partial reinforcement 
than one of 100 per cent reinforcement 
[he systematization is handled through 
a motivational variable in its familiar 
multiplicative relationship to the posi- 
this in- 


tive intervening variables. In 


stance the motivation arises from frus- 


tration consequent to the absence of 


nonreinforced trials. Since, in 
his Silliman Lectures had 


adopted the contiguity principle as a 


food on 


opence 


determinant of habit strength in instru- 
mental learning, and since the H x D 
relationship has been a part of some 
S-R behavior systems since Hull's Prin- 
ciples, the explanation is consistent with 
earlier efforts. 


ss backward, Spence states 
that his 
habit 


reinforcement in 
instrumental 
contrary to the 


stand on 
formation in learn- 


ing was never con- 
tiguity principle. In earlier publications 
he had used the 


strength, which nowadays subsumes sev- 
eral 


phrase excitatory 


intervening variables of which 


habit is but one. This reviewer cannot 
interpret the 1936 paper on discrimina- 
tion learning in the fashion that Spence 
now says he meant it. True, Spence did 
use the phrase excitatory tendency in 
that paper, but it does not seem pos- 
sible that the used then was 
equivalent to today’s excitatory poten- 
tial. In that article the symbol “S...R 
connection” was used synonmously with 
“excitatory tendency,” and S...R con- 
nections were assumed to increase when 
followed by reward and to decrease 


term as 


after failure of reward. One suspects 


the S...R 


the 1930s was the direct ancestor of the 


that connection as used in 
present “habit strength” rather than of 
“excitatory potential.’ 

Finally one may query the function 


book of 


Spence usually published in widely read 


oI a selected papers since 
journals, the articles are not difficult of 
Never- 
theless the book does put in one cover 
that 


stimulating 


access for the modern reader 
have had a 
ettect 
the development of behavior theory in 


a series of papers 


profound and upon 


America over the past 25 years 


Physiological 
Ergology 
Lucien Brouha 
Physiology in Industry: Evalua- 
tion of Industrial Stresses by the 
Physiological Reactions of the 


Worker. New York: 
1960. Pp. xii 


Pergamon 
145. 


Press, $6.50 


Reviewed by JOSEF BROZEK 


The author, Dr. Brouha, is Chief of the 
Physiology Section of the Haskell Labo- 
ratory for Toxicology and Industrial 
Medicine in Wilmington, Delaware. He 
is a Belgian and an honorary professor 
of the Liége. The re- 
viewer, Dr. BrozZek, was born in Czecho- 


University of 


slovakia and later earned his doctorate 
at Prague. He spent his two postdoc- 
toral years as a psychotechnologist in 
a large manufacturing plant in Moravia 
United States in 1939 
At the University of Minnesota he par- 


coming to the 


ticipated in teaching a course on human 
factors in industry, which included con- 
sideration of both physiological and psy- 
Later he 
nutrition, 


chological facts. 
the effects of 


worke d on 
illumination, 
fatigue, and more recently aging, mostly 
in Minnesota’s Laboratory of Physio- 
logical Hygiene. He is now 
of Psychology at Lehigh University 


Professor 


or psychology is a well-es- 
tablished branch of applied science, 
with most (perhaps all) of the para- 





phernalia of independent status, includ- 
ing undergraduate courses thus labelled 
and a textbooks. Its 
cousin, industrial physiology, has had a 


steady flow of 
much less vigorous existence, especially 
in the United States: no 
no textbooks 

For better or 


university 


courses 


worse, Brouha’s slim 
but significant volume 


It is 


active investigative work carried on by 


is not a textbook 


in outgrowth and a reflection of 


the author, in the form of plant sur- 


veys and laboratory 


experiments tor 


close to two decades. The studies were 
sponsored, not by a governmental agency 
or a university department of physi- 
ology but first by the Aluminum Com 
pany of Canada and later by the E. I 
de Nemours and Co. of Wil- 


Delaware 


duPont 
mington 

The problems tackled in 
monograph are familiar, though the sub- 


stance will be somewhat strange to most 


Brouha’s 


psy¢ hologists 
(1) The 


ganism, 


Here are the topics 


worker as a biological or 


the ‘human machine’ 


(moteur 


humain i 


source of mechanical en- 


ergy. Physical activity has widespread 
effects on physiological functions (heart 
rate, blood pressure, pulmonary ventila- 


tion, oxygen consumption, carbon di- 
oxide production 
ol the blood 


ture 


chemical composition 
ind urine, body tempera- 
rate of perspiration). In Brouha’s 
studies the cardiovascular functions, es- 
pecially the heart rate, served as prin- 
cipal measures of the work stress. The 
magnitude of the 


deviation from the 


resting (nonstress) level is a function 
of the work load, physical environmen- 
tal conditions, and the work capacity ol 
the worker. The last is related, in its 
turn, to such factors as age, sex, nutr 
tion, basic physical fitness of the indi- 
vidual (with large interindividual differ- 
ences in otherwise homogeneous groups ) 
and 


training. Physical training reduces 


the magnitude of the departure from 
the resting levels of physiological func- 


tions in the 


presence of standard 


amounts of work, and it 


increases the 
speed of return toward the normal. The 
short section on Training and Variabil- 
ity within the Individual should be of 
special interest to psychologists. 

(2) The 
physical 


work environment. Adverse 


and chemical environmental 


conditions (temperature, humidity, air 


movement, atmospheric contaminants) 
increase the physiological demands on 
the organism in addition and beyond 
the energy required to produce physical 
work. A chapter on the physiological 
evaluation of the chemical environment 
was contributed by John A. Zapp, Jr 
Dr. Brouha was particularly concerned 
with the heat 


stress and investigated, 


under controlled laboratory conditions 
the physiological effects of several com- 
binations of work load, temperature 
When 
work 


peated in a hot environment 


and relative humidity bouts of 


submaximal physical were re 
there was 
1 marked and progressive prolongation 
n the recovery 


that 


time. The author con- 


cludes these 


experiments demon 


strate the fallacy of 


utilizing fixed 
rest allowances in industrial operations 
Longer rest periods would be needed to 
insure recovery as the work cycles are 
repeated throughout the shift or as the 
temperature in the plant increases. Un 
der these conditions physiological meas 
urement, not the techniques of time- 
and-motion study, would be necessary 
to determine scientifically the frequency 
ind the duration of rest periods 

(3) The work This section 


deals with the evaluation of physiologi- 


activities 


cal job requirements and of the reduc- 


tion of various aspects of the work 


heat load 
duration of work-rest periods) and in- 


stress (work load sweat loss 


cludes a brief note on selection and 


placement. In plant surveys of the 


physiological demands in various jobs 


heavy reliance was placed on heart-rate 


recovery. Under laboratory conditions 


attention has been given to the meas- 


urement of other functions, including 


oxygen consumption. Of particular in 
terest is the analysis of 


work 


dimensions 


bodily forces 


exerted during and registered in 


three using a_ specifically 


designed ‘force platform.’ The quantifi- 


cation of forces represents a valuable 


addition to the methods of motion 


analysis. The striking differences be- 
tween the records of forces developed 
by the same typist using a manual and 
an electrical typewriter demonstrate the 


sensitivity of the method. 


4 
—_— have been reducing steadily 


the two types of stresses that were tra- 
ditionally the chief concern of occupa- 


tional physiologists: the physical effort 
involved in the production of mechani- 
cal energy (through mechanization) and 


the impact of high or low environmen 


tal temperatures (through heating and 


air-conditioning). Automation is com- 
ing in heavily before the applied neuro- 
physiologists have really come to grips 
with such troublesome problems as op 
timal tempos and rhythms of produc- 
tion. Hours of work will be 
still further on technical and economic 


grounds 


reduced 


One may argue that handling 


of such matters as exposure to new 


chemicals, to radioactive substances, to 


dangerous dusts, or to excessive noise is 


he business of industrial hygiene, tox 
cology, and industrial medicine 


Should, then, occupational physiolo 


gists (such as there are) give over to the 
engineers and shut up shop? No. Physio- 


logical measurements, including the clas- 


sical cardiorespiratory approaches of 


work physiology, the newer methods of 


motion analysis, and the neurophysio 


logical 


techniques, not considered by 


the author, provide tools for an assess 


ment of industrial performance which 


goes far bevond the 


usual industrial 


engineering methods of work measure- 


] 


ment and determinations of fatigue al- 


lowances. Brouha’s volume proves that 
there is still work to do, even along the 
work that 
be noted by industrial engineers and in 


more ‘classical’ lines, should 


dustrial psychologists, 
and labor alike. 


by management 


In the past the physiologist’s concern 
has been almost solely with short-term 
with acute stresses. 


studies About long- 


term effects of different modes of life 
including variations in the intensity of 
physical activity, we know next to 

which 
effi- 
for the maximum duration of his 


nothing: “Preventive medicine 


aspires to keep man healthy and 
cient 
life span, is just beginning to command 
serious attention” (p. xi). In the prog- 
ress toward optimum conditions, includ- 
ing the work and rest standards, occu- 
pational physiology has an important 
role to play. Brouha’s monograph is the 
best available document concerning the 
viability of the biological approach to 


the study of human factors in industry 


— 
we - 











Tops in Factor Analysis 


Harry H. Harman 


Modern Factor Analysis. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. Pp 


xvi + 469. $10.00. 


Reviewed by HENRY F 


The author, Dr. Harman, is 
of the Simulation Research 
Laboratory of the System Development 
Corporation in Santa Monica, Califor- 
nia. With H. J. Holzinger he is the au- 
thor of Factor Analysis (Univ. Chicago 
Press, 1941). At first he was Holzinger’s 


assistant but ts now referred to as “one 


Manager 
Systems 


of the early greats in factor analysis.” 
The reviewer, Dr. Kaiser, is Associate 
Professor of Education and Psychology 
at the University of Illinois. He ts a 
University of California, Berkeley, PhD, 
and publishes mostly on factor analy- 
sis, but is also concerned with psycho- 
metrics, statistics, and computers. He 1s 
an editor of Psychometrika 


en those specialists who knew it 


was in the mill, Harman’s long- 
awaited Modern Factor Analysis is well 
worth their patience. More importantly, 
this penetrating and up-to-date treatise 
of factor analysis will undoubtedly pro- 
vide thoroughgoing insight into the fun- 
damentals of factor analysis for the ris- 
ing generation of mathematically so- 
phisticated psychologists, for not only 
is Harman’s book a modern treatise on 
factor analysis, it is also an excellent 
textbook for 
subject. 


serious students of the 


Proceeding, for the most part, with 
the organization of Holzinger and Har- 
man’s classic Factor Analysis, Harman 
structures his book into five parts. The 
first part, Foundations of Factor Analy- 
sis, develops the entire mathematical 
model with unusual clarity and percep- 
tion. While the author is never guilty 
of using mathematics for mathematics’ 
sake, this first part is nevertheless likely 
to make timid souls 
shudder. Even old pros will study hard 
Nevertheless the reward is worth 


mathematically 


well 
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the effort: a mastery of these first 116 
pages yields the dividend of as pene- 
trating an outline of the fundamentals 
of factor analysis as is obtainable. 
Subsequent parts of the volume deal 
with more specialized aspects, how and 
why to do what you do to obtain par- 
ticular solutions. The traditional ‘direct’ 
solutions—Spearman’s two-factor, Holz- 
inger’s bi-factor, Hotelling’s principal- 
factor, Thurstone’s centroid, and Gutt- 
man’s multiple-group solutions—are pre- 
sented in detail, both conceptually and 
Next Harman 


takes the problem of ‘derived’ or ‘in- 


mathematically under- 


direct’ solutions, considering the tradi- 
tional problem of linear transformations 
on a direct solution, or the so-called 
‘rotation’ problem. In the final part of 
the text proper, he reviews in detail the 
problem of 


determining estimates of 


factor scores and includes a new pro- 


cedure (pp. 360f.) which Tucker (un- 
published) proves has many ideal prop- 
erties. In the final chapter he reviews 
the somewhat limited statistical—as op- 
posed to psychometric—efforts of mathe- 
with the 


testing of 


matical statisticians to deal 


estimation and the signifi- 
cance in factor analysis 

The question of the relationship of 
Harman’s new book to the well-known 
Holzinger and Harman Factor Analysis 
of 1941 arises. Although obviously there 
are the similarities, one 
that Modern Factor could 
hardly be called a revision of the ear- 
lier text. In the last two decades, both 
because of theoretical advances and of 


might expect 


Analysis 


the impact of electronic computers, the 
majority of Harman’s book is very dif- 
ferent indeed from the affair 
This new presentation, moreover, has 
(almost) none of the polemics of the 
(But little of the 


earlier 


earlier text. emo- 


tional and irrational controversy ol 


1941 remains in factor analysis today.) 


A: one of the leaders in the applica 


tion of electronic computers to psycho 
logical problems, Harman has through- 
out interspersed his text with detailed 
outlines of potential computer programs 
His choice of computer applications 1s 
excellent; he devotes relatively longer 


times to problems which realistically 
can be solved only with an electronic 
computer—like principal axes procedures 
and analytic methods of rotation. For 
the problems of matrix inversion and 
simultaneous 


solving linear equations 


he treats the most appropriate square 
root method in detail 
Harman’s consideration of the tradi- 
tional rotation problem is extensive, but 
perhaps a little overpartial to the newer 
scientifically desirable 
The 


particularly 


more analytic 


methods conventional subjective 


procedures Thurstone’s 


are given a limited treatment, while 
those analytic methods with the phar- 
maceutical names—quartimax, varimax, 
oblimax, quartimin, biquartimin, binor 
detail 
that in 


the oblique case these desirable new 


mamin—are treated in 


minute 


Unfortunately, it would seem 
methods are not always completely satis 
factory—if we are to accept the wis- 
dom of senior factor analytic citizens 
like Cattell 
haps 
awfully named analytic criteria, I should 
not bite the hand that 

One that 


that Harman, by being so very eclectic 


Guilford, and Tucker. Per- 


however, as a begetter of these 
feeds me 


comment may be made is 
has taken much of the fun that arises 
from controversy out of factor analysis 
He presents much of his material dis: 
passionately, sometimes presenting con- 
tradictory points of view without mak- 
ing a case for the ‘better.’ an ‘exam- 
ple is his consideration of the classic 
knotty, and profoundly difficult problem 
of the ‘number of Sometimes 


he gives mutually contradictory alge- 


factors.’ 


braic, psychometric, 
statistical 


psychological, and 
this tradi- 
tional question with tactical excellence, 


considerations of 


yet possibly with strategic inadequacy. 
A feature which makes this book an 

text is the 

(with 


this and the general excellence of the 


excellent large number of 


problems answers). Because of 
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text, it will be useful to a large number 
of senior people and to first-rate gradu- 
ate students. I would imagine, however, 
that the book will not be a best seller: 
it will be used as a text in some impor- 
tant universities, but it is not likely to 
be studied where scholarship is in short 
supply. The mathematics is too involved. 

I might compare Harman’s text with 
the two previous masterpieces in factor 
analysis—Thurstone’s and Thompson’s. 
Although the book under review does 
not show Thurstone’s flashes of genius 
(Multiple-Factor Analysis, Univ. Chi- 
cago Press, 1947) it is much more even, 
accurate, and desirable as a textbook. 
Thurstone, of course, is perhaps the 
primary contributor to the theory of 
factor analysis, but his book is never 
quite to be trusted, for we never know 
whether we are reading Thurstone the 
genius or Thurstone the zealot. Thom- 


son’s text (Factorial Analysis of Hu- 


man Ability, Houghton Mifflin, 1939) is 
now somewhat out of date. Thomson 
wrote with rare beauty on a difficult 
subject and with much less mathemat- 
ics than Harman; thus, I would suggest 
that Harman’s text for modern mathe- 
matical sophistication, and Thomson’s 
for a psychologically insightful presen- 
tation and a mathematically gentler in- 
troduction the two texts would provide 
an ideal pair for graduate courses. 
What, in Harman ac- 
complished? He has written the most 
modern 


general, has 


and mathematically sophisti- 
cated textbook available on the subject 
of factor analysis. With admirable clar- 
ity and almost uncanny accuracy, his 
book unbiased 


this mathematical model 


outlines in an fashion 
peculiarly de- 
veloped by psychologists—for an audi- 
ence of mathematically well-trained psy- 
chologists, statisticians, and mathemati- 
cians. 


Clinicists Address the Out-Group 


Theodore C. Kahn and Martin B. Giffen 


Psychological Techniques in Diagnosis 


Pergamon Press, 1960. Pp. xii + 


and Evaluation. New York: 


164. $6.50. 


Reviewed by IvAN N. MENSH 


Kahn is Chief of the Psychological 
Service and Giffen Chief of the Psy- 
chiatric Service in the USAF Hospital 
in Wiesbaden, Germany. Kahn is also 
Lecturer in Psychology and Education 
in the University of Maryland’s Euro- 
pean Division. Giffen is Consultant to 
the USAF Surgeon in Europe. Kahn is 
originator of the Kahn Test of Symbol 
Arrangement and author of the manual 
for it (1957). Both he and Giffen have 
many other professional connections 
with clinical and _ psychotherapeutic 
committees and councils. Mensh, the 
reviewer, 1s Professor of Medical Psy- 
chology in the Department of Psychi- 
atry of the School of Medicine in the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. He also is associated with many 
committees, boards, and panels that 
have to do with mental health, train- 
ing in Clinical psychology and other 
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kinds of psychomedical activities. This 
is his fourth review for CP since 1956. 


ie the field of clinical psychology, as 
in other areas in psychology and in 


com- 
munication with people outside of the 
field needs special attention. Kahn and 
Giffen in this text have attempted to im- 
prove communication by writing about 
psychological 
and those professions 
whose work brings them into 
with 
cially 


other disciplines and professions 


techniques in 
evaluation for 


diagnosis 


“contact 
psychologists—physicians 
psychiatrists, 


(espe- 
neurologists and 
pediatricians), educators and teachers, 
social workers, vocational counsellors, 
lawyers, and law enforcement officers.” 

These authors are, respectively, a clini- 
cal psychologist and a psychiatrist, each 
a diplomat in his field and chief of his 
respective service at the USAF Hos- 


Kahn's 


professional experiences includes more 


pital in Weisbaden, Germany 
than a decade in the field of counseling, 
positions in a school, a child guidance 
clinic, and a hospital, and as USAF psy- 
chologist (since 1951) in clinical and 
research applications. These experiences 
plus his long-time interest in symbols 
and their significance, have stimulated 
the present text and, prior to it, the 
Kahn Test of Symbol Arrangentént. 

In evaluating a text written primarily 
for members of scientific and profes 
sional groups outside of psychology, the 
reviewer feels a special responsibility to 
these nonpsychologists. Thus it was re 
assuring to note the generally con- 
servative interpretations given by these 
writers in their illustrations of test re- 
sponses and their interpretations of this 


The 


evaluative utility of 


diagnostic and 
such test instru- 
ments as Draw-A-Person and the Kahn 
Test of Symbol Arrangement do not 
however 


class of behavior 


seem to have the support in 


the literature of clinical psychology 


which is ac corded 


them here. For ex- 
ample, few writers would devote to the 
KSTA ten 


space, second only to the 
(18 inches) 


reference 
Rorschach 
“Tests” (16 
and considerably outrunning the four- 
inch median for references to Wechsler 


inches of index 


and inches 


TAT, intelligence and IQ, schizophrenia, 
organic brain disease, and clinical psy- 
chology. Also, for the uninitiated in 
other fields, some mention of the cri- 


terion 


problem would be 


appropriate 


and desirable 


This problem area has 
had relatively little attention in research 
but increasingly is demanding attention 
as requirements for reliability and va 
lidity advance 

Some psychologists believe that psy- 
chological tests have already been out 
side of the field. They may again groan 
as the Kahn 
and Giffen for the clinical useseof test 
data are unfolded to the nonpsycholo- 
gist reader. 


convincing arguments of 


The dust cover, which is in handsome 
helitrope, is highlighted by a 2 x 3) 


inch maze. The word maze does not ap- 
pear at all in the index and the Porteus 
Maze, of respectable vintage and appli- 
cation, appears only once in the title 
for one of the five parts of Form II of 
the Arthur Point Scale. Sic transit gloria 
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psychological thinking today. The book is indeed a contribution to the field.” 


James M. Gillespie, ( 
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major commercial textbook publisher 
should be that written by Dr. James 
G. Holland and Professor B. F. Skinner 


for this program is of historical as well 
Although the 
programed learning concept has its an 


as practical significance 


INSTRUCTIONAL 
MEDIA 


Edited by A. A. Lumsdaine 


tecedants, B. F. Skinner is primarily r 


sponsible for the current development 


of the method. Skinner’s interests in 





programed learning have grown directly 
out of his painstaking laboratory analy 


Behavior in Small Steps sis of the 


learning process. The 


conditions controlling the 


self-instructional 





principles and methods which have been 
incorporated into the Holland-Skinner 


program 


James G. Holland and B. F. Skinner 


may very well comprise 


The Analysis of Behavior: A Program for Self-Instruction. New York 
McGraw-Hill, 1961 33.50 oe, Se 


ea » genuine educational tech 
7. @a.0U. 


Pp. xvi + 33 





Reviewed by Locnt 


The principal author, J. G. Holland, 
got his PhD at the University of 
ginia, and has been a research psycholo- 
gist for the U. S. Air Force and for the 
Vaval Research Laboratories. He is at 
present a Research Fellow at Harvard 
University and is primarily interested in 


Vir- 


learning theory, motivation, and percep- 
tion. He has told CP that the Holland- 
Skinner program will later be available 
for teaching-machine presentation as 
well as in its present book form. B. F 
most CP readers 


Psychology at 


Skinner is, as know, 
Harvard 
University. Three of his previous works 
reviewed Verbal Behavior 

ios; s GF. 
Aug. 1958, 3, 209-214): with C. B 
Ferster, Schedules of Reinforcement 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957; CP, 
Nov. 1958, 3, 328f.); Cumulative Rec- 
ord (Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
CP. Feb. 1960, 5, Although the 
spark of interest in 
that teach was struck 
Skinner began his activities in this area, 
it is primarily through his leadership 


that the area of teaching machines and 


Professor of 


in CP are 


(Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


1959: 
35 f) ' 
initial machines 


somewhat before 


programmed learning has grown into th 
broad field of experimental and prac- 
tical endeavor that it is today. Dr. Van 
Atta, the reviewer, was both a graduate 
and undergraduate student at Washing- 
ton State 


Associate 


University and is currently 
Professor of Psychology at 
Oberlin College, where he has taught for 


the past five years. In 1959 and 1960 he 
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was Director of the Oberlin 
Machine Project, 
Ford Foundation 


heen 


Teaching 

sponsored hy the 

For two vears he has 

using the Holland-Skinner  pro- 
, 


gram, which he here reviews, im his 
His Spe ¢ ial researe h 


interests are in animal learning and mo- 


classes at Oberlin 


tivation and, more recently, in teach 


ing-machine technology 


UST two years ago, a 
J ot a 
told the reviewer that, in his opinion, 
the book 


never be 


representative 
prominent textbook publisher 
would 


companies probably 


interested in publishing teach- 


ing machine programs for the market 
He is a thoughtful man who knows the 
publishing business intimately. His rea- 
sons for holding this opinion implied 
strongly that the idea of teaching by 
machine had many of 
a fad which after a 
publicity and 


the earmarks of 
certain amount ol 
“acclaim by the experts 
would just fade away 
‘fad’ label has now 
ing-machine 


Apparently, the 
worn off the teach 
concept. Book publishers 
this 
year to search for publishable teaching- 
machine with the 


ergy and enthusiasm as they normally 


representatives have begun only 


programs same en- 
expend in soliciting book manuscripts 
The publishers are now apparently anx- 
market 
suitable for teaching at any level from 


ious to programed materials 
the primary grades through college 

It seems appropriate that one of the 
first programs to be published by a 


nology which will remold the shape of 


1 considerable portion of our current 
educational practices from kindergarten 
through college instruction 


Holland-Skinner pro 


sequence of items ol 


Basically, the 
gram is a linear 
the familiar ‘completion’ type long used 
One should 


confuse teaching machine 


in the construction of tests 
not, however 
with conventional 
Although a 


tinuously test 


programs testing de- 


vices program does con- 


the student’s understand 
material he is 


ing of the learning, its 


primary function is as a teaching tool 
designed to permit the student to learn 
more effectively by constantly main 
taining conditions thought to be optimal 
for learning to One of the ad 


this 


occur 


vantages claimed for method of 


learning is that students can progress 


through the materials in the program 


at their own individual rates, being con 
sistently ‘reinforced’ for correct answers 


and consistently corrected whenever 
wrong answer is constructed 

This program is divided in 14 major 
two to 


parts, each consisting of from 


six ‘sets’ of items. Each set is subtitled, 
and the items within sets are arranged 
lead the 


small, 


into a sequence designed to 


tudent, by a series of incre- 


mental steps, from virtually no knowl- 
edge of the subject to a high level of 
competence 


One of the intricacies of 


programing consists in the proper de- 
sign of the sequence in which items are 
presented. This 
the fact that the answers are provided 
immediately after the student has made 


his response 


design, together with 


serves to differentiate the 
program as a teaching device from simi- 





lar items used as a testing device. Be- 


cause of the carefully ordered, progres 


irrangement of the individual items 


also to a considerabk 


extent be- 
cause of the promptings included within 


items, the student is extremely likely to 


write the correct 


response to each item 


In this respect, the authors have sought 


to build into the program the principle 


that learning will be most efficient when 


the correct response occurs frequently 


ind is reinforced. By frequently rein 


forcing the student for using a particu 
lar concept at the point in the program 


where it is introduced, the program at 


sure that the concept 
relore the stu 


has been firmly learned 


dent goes on to additional n 


iterials. In 
addit on rV varving * context In 


which the important informa 


tion appears from one item to the next 


the program further attempts to pro 
vide for a high level o forn 


the 


posit VE | 


others 


; 
s Holland Skinner program 1 one 


of the most carefully prepared pro 


grams available for 
level The items are 


and intel 


The 


through two revisions 


gently orgal zed 
program has gone 


and have been revised 


portions of it 
several time nce each revision has 
utilized 

guide 

the error frequen 
the ten 


The 


every 


most ol 


revision progran 


nearly student 


properly to cor 


errors an 


conditions 


one of the 


ng which the authors had in 


in designing the program. Their aim 


to produce a device which will virtually 


] 1] 


guarantee a high level of learning in all 


students who use it according to instruc 


tions, one which will get the 


students 


to. this happy condition without excess 


pain and anxiety over whether or not 


they are learning adequately. In general 


this aim is well achieved in practice 


While there may be motivational prob- 


lems with some students. all of them 


will learn the 


content of this 


will 


level of 


program 


and all of them achieve approxi 


mately the same competence 


lf we may judge irom our experience 


with the program at Oberlin College 
In the reviewer's opinion, the motiva 
that 


tional problems have arisen with 


some students 


n. studying the Holland 


Skinner program come from one par 


ticular aspect of the program. Fre 


quency of repetition of item-content has 


been technically referred to as the ‘den 
the program. Compared to other 
which this 
Holland 


high det 


machine programs 
has examined, the 
program has a fairly 
ty which is at 


source oO! 
trength and weakness. High density 


lesirable to the 


once a 


extent that it is neces 


to provide for a high level of 


ng and concept formation; but 
more dense nan is neces 
student t¢ 


n 


tion ofl 


ind aversive 


ot repe 
are necessary (or al 
n order for all students 


method 
of the 


thoroughly 


progran 


reviewer feels from his experience 


of this and others 


program 


courses Of instruction at 


Oberlin 


the assumption is quest 


Oberlin students ob 
relat vely high 
just what an 
In programed 
a reasonable 
hypothesis that the density might be 
adjusted to the student’s level of abil 
Requiring a student to continue re 
sponding to items beyond the point at 
which he has adequately learned their 


content lowers his motivation to con- 


tinue working on the program and tends 


to generate a negative attitude toward 


programed study in general. Coulson 


ind Silberman (J 
51 135-143) deleted 
half the items in the first 
of the Holland-Skinner program 


educ. Psychol., 196 
approximately 
four lessons 
select 
ing items to be omitted on the basis of 
item redundancy 


A group of students 


studied the original, unexpurgated pro- 
gram and their learning was compared 
with that of a group studying the short 
ened program. The authors reported that 

suffered in the use of 
This 


assun 


comprehension 
the ‘non-redundant’ version result 


would seem to support the 


high 


and 


puion 
with 


that a_ relatively density 


many small steps frequent repeti- 


tion of item content, is a desirable fe 
ture of programed materials. It 
I that Coulson and 


ve noted. however 


Silberman were not working with groups 
of different ability. The hypothesis of 
in optimal density related to the 


dents’ level of abili 


the responses of 
those of Oberlin students to 
naire designed to measure 


their attitudes toward progran 


ing. This 


tered to the students following the 


questionnaire was 


on of the programed mater 


questions are given in the table 


the Harvard and Oberlin results 


n the two columns the le of 


questions tor questions 


comparison. The 
as they were given tft Uber- 


students, slightly changed 


contorm to our use ol 


at Oberlin. The changes 
however, slight 
ilter the meanings or interpretation 
the questions 

It appears that Oberlin students were 
not so favorably disposed toward pro 
gramed learning as the I ird 
On the other hand 
dents at State U1 


lege at Geneseo, N York, who used 
the Holland-Skinner program and were 
given the same set of questions, were 
even more favorably impressed by pro 
gramed study than the Harvard group 
Ninety per cent of the SUTC students 
said that they would have gotten less 
out of the course without the program 


Item 1, a), 60% said that they learned 
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O THE HOLLAND-SKIN 


programme a 
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I learn somewhat 


There 


is no differ 


vhat 


DOOK 


much more from the programed 


] 


lets a 


(Item 
of 


and (2, b);: 


a), with a combined per 


> 


94% responding in (2, a 


and 90% 


centage 
asserted a pret- 


erence for programed study in other 


In 


groups, the respondents’ 


courses (Item 3, a) each of these 


inswers should 
revealing atti 


be interpreted only as 


tudes toward the teaching-machine pro- 


ot the 
In the 


gram, and not as descriptive 
actual level of learning achieved 
the 


did in fact learn the material contained 


opinion of reviewer, his students 


in the program better than in previous 


vears when they covered much the 
same ground in textbooks and lectures 
The students might not learn so well if 
the density of the program were re- 
but that 


this difference would hold only for the 


duced, there is a suspicion 
slower students who are ordinarily not 
the ones who complain about the den- 
the The 
dents will learn well regardless of 


stu- 
how 


sity of program bright 
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he materials are pre sented, and for these 


students, at least. the density of this 
reduced 


Holl ind 


Skinner program is the inclusion 


program might profitably 


A valuable feature of the 


ort re 


view tests which occur following 


(The 


is highly 


t 7, 11, and 14 idea of 


gramed test, which relevatr 


the content of the learning task, which 


requires no preparation nor evaluat 
the 


on 


by instructor, and which is 1Xi 


mally diagnostic of the students’ strong 
and weak points, should strike a respon 
sive chord in the hearts of instructors of 


isses:) 


large introductory psychology « 
Each of 


dent to 


these tests permits the stu- 


diagnose his own weaknesses 


by identifying the particular set from 


which each item missed is derived, and 


the student is directed to review just 


those sets which are indicated to be 


areas requiring further work 
The program also makes use of what 
called 


ire “exhibits” to present experi- 


mental designs and results, or to pro 


illustrative materials 


the 


supplement 
Che 


study 


vide 


ing content of the progran 


student is frequently directed to 


materials an exhibit and to answer 


the 


on 


questions in program about these 


He 


amount 


materials thus 


, 
ible 


recelves a 


ot training 


pretation of experimental procedures 


ind results and does so vhich 


requires pay 


graphs an ables which 


quently gnored 


conventional texts 


‘ie Holland 


what 


‘nce ot behavior 


high 


degree ot 


litv throughout 
strictly Ski 


mework the probl 


attacked fron 


Busad ened 
i. ou Wi 


ental evidence 


condit ol 
ind st 
learning 


ivoid ince 


last three parts 


selt 


] 
-control, and an 


personality and psychotherapy. Through 


iways to 


1 + 


out the program, the aim is 


train the student to understand and to 


describe behavior in terms 


ot a con 


sistent, operational language. In this re 


spect, the program succeeds very well 


Clear thinking is very seldom possible 


and to the ex 
to 


without a clear language 
that 


erational 


tent students learn use an op 
language their capacity for 


thinking systematically about behavior 


The 


times been asked whether study of such 


is increased. reviewer has some- 


a program does not convert the student 
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lan 
i 3 Pe p 


eTas 


interest in sound 


biti 
es. Others confuse 
oil holes, and regard 


ything 


assem! 
Through schematic 


color 


scription 
sound project 
house, focusing mech 


gate, sound head 

speaker, volume and_ tone 

nd-Skinner progra power cord reel arms and sO OI 

ll idapted to the te experience il 1 cis Whi mediately following are threading ind 

. 1 1 : ae 

introductory course, whether teachers bring to such a operating diagrams for the various kinds 
] 


by or at a general Skinnerian analvysi aries enormously. Some already of machines which might find their 
and interpretation of behavior icquaintance with re- nto a schoolroom: Ampro, Bell 











Howell, DeVry, Eastman 
RCA 


chines 


Victor, and 


Since illustrations for all ma 
are rendered in an identical, sim 
ple style, they are much easier to com- 
prehend at a glance than the instruction 
guides which manufacturers customarily 
include with their 


equipment. Being 


bound between the bright red 


of the 


cover;rs 
manual, the diagrams are not 
likely to stray or be misplaced 

A section on still-picture projection 
provides illustrations of projectors tor 
2 and 31X4 
materials, 


filmstrips, 2 slides 


opaque and large transpar 


encies for overhead viewing. Directions 
are included for step-by-step prepara 
tion of 


handmade slides and transpar 


encies. Tips on mounting opaque mate- 
Whoever 


aids for 


rials are 
still 


given must prepare 


visual whatever purpose 


will find this section helpful 
The section on sound recording and 
differences 


reproduction describes the 


between disc and magnetic recording 


the many kinds of recording equipment 
playback 
apparatus. A 


microphones, facilities, and 


stereo-sound visual chart 


shows at a glance recording times for 
thickness of 


ind recording speeds. No need for any 


various reel sizes tape 


one to wonder about the playing time 


of a given tape with the visual chart 


before him 

The manual concludes with a list of 
recommended readings, sources of equip 
ment, and a final word about the best 
audio-visual aids in the 


Know 


know 


Ways to use 


classroom. your materials (pre 


view ), your equipment, prepare 


the class (points to look for), present 
with dis 
cussion and review. So advises the au 


the materials, and follow up 


thor 


d _ from the manual is any dis 


cussion of radio, television, or 
The last 


novations in education, 


teaching 


machines two are recent in 


and undoubt 
included in later editions 


but the 


will be 


of the 


edly 
manual, omission of 
radio is interesting and significant. Pre- 
sumably the author feels that operation 
of radio receivers has become so sim- 
ple and easy that special instructions to 
the prospective classroom teacher would 
be superfluous. This probably is true 
During the past 25 years, radio receiv- 


ers have shown a steady evolution to- 
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wards simplicity of design, miniaturiza 
tion, and fool-proof operation In the 
sound 
little. They are still 


bulky, awkward to thread, and gener- 


same period, 16-mm projectors 


have changed but 


ally forbidding. Except for the esthetics 
of the carrying case and size of speaker 
a sound projector which the reviewer 
purchased in 1936 is little different from 
market 


models on the today, whereas 


the radio of 1936 long since has been 


exchanged for a more compact, effi 
cient unit 


This 


projec tion 


resistance to change in 16-mm 


equipment can be inferred 
from the diagrams in the manual show 
ing assembly and operation of the vari- 
ous kinds of projectors. Where the film 
starts and where it ends up is different 
in nearly every instance, suggesting that 


each manufacturer clings to the idea 


that his special way is best. One pro 
jector has the reel arms on top with the 

Another 
has the arms on top with the t 
DeVry). A 
and the jutting out 
( Bell Howell \ 


arm straight up on 


take-up reel in front (Victor 
ke-up 
reel behind third has one 


irm on top other 


from the rear and 
fourth has one top 


ind the take-up reel low in front 


(RCA) 
Ampro) 


Two others (Eastman and 


have variations of both reels 


it the front. This random placement of 


the reel arms is unnecessarily confusing 
front, the 


ind, when the arms are in 


projector rest on 


table 


must the edge of a 
not in the center, during proje¢ 
tion. Somehow the attachment of ree 


irms on the various machines 
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head 


some put one 
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arm on the. head and the other on the 
The 


projectors by failing 


children 
some to the and 
trunk, leg, or elsewhere 
that 16 


point 
mm 


evolve into something more efficient and 


uniform as have radio receivers art 


doomed to extinction. They are the 


dinosaurs of the audio-visual world 


Sooner or later they will be replaced 


by compact, light-weight, miniaturized 


5-mm 


projectors 


Such 


employing magnetic 


sound machines already are in 


production, and only a_ shortage of 


magnetically striped 8-mm films and 


human resistance to change prevent 
classrooms 


The 16-1 


feel the 


them from invading the 


the nation immediately 


projector also will 


mpact ot 


television in the classroom. The teacher 
ind more on the 
instead of the 


that 


will come to rely more 
['V monitor 


bulky 16-mn 


in her room 


1 projector is rolled in 


and out on a cart. In fact, a combina 


tion of 8-mm projection, T\ 


reception 
ind teaching machines seems to be 
dicated for the well-equipped classroon 
of the immediate future 

It is to be hoped that successive ed 
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ill who want 


The present e¢ 
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n the form of 


record ol 


nology on the 
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ill of which they apply to m 


scientific 
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book 
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review 


than the ideal of reviewing which 
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throat 
three of Dr 
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requests ior a 
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Reiss’s and 
model CP 
that it 


book, give the author his or het 
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due for originalities, while indicating his 


or her excesses and superorthodoxies, and 


combat some of the forces of fragmenta 





our psychological knowledge. Ii I 
critics will 


think 


fulfills the 


review, I they will see that it defi 


nitely first two of these 


ments and that it especially deals with the \ 


third—for its main emphasis is on demon ti 
trating that Dr Fried, by her 
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one-sided 


emphasis on ps} interpretations \ 


ind her exclusion of other well-known 


amative and sexual data, is significantly 


contributing to the fragmentation 
knowledge 


Io another Drs 
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worth of the author 
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writing 


istrations 


l’”’ seems 
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value judgment 


basic question, however, is that 


vs. the psychological approa¢ 


the traditional systematic pre 


unemotionally re-read my by 
ing 


require wi 


itation of topics can be effectively 


students for other purposes than pass 


examinations. Instead, for professiona 


rk in which to do is an objective a 


ell as know, the structure of educa 


onal situations seems to provide a muct 


principle of o 
conviction that 
take the hi 


innovation in educational psycholog 


re valuabl ganization 


t any rate, the this is s 
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n 1 text 
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